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| #material, workmanship and strength, COLT REVOLVERS are UNEQUALED. 


Z For Sale Everywhere. Complete Catalogue on Application. 


gCOLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. C0,, 
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IN REVOLVERS, the name COLT is synonymous with general excellence and! 
% durability. 
A COLT may be roughly used and even abused without failing its owner. Inj 


You can buy other arms at lower prices, but if you estimate the final cost you 
will find that a COLT is the cheaper. 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON OFFICE, 26 Glasshouse Street, London, W., England. 





Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 


Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialte Building, Chicago, Ilis. 
** Insure in an American Company.’’ 
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The Seeker 
By HARRY LEON WILSON 


Author of ‘‘The Spenders”’ 


Bernal Linford’s search for truth—with 
Woman at the end of the path. A story 
of to-day, pervaded by humor, and with 
a love element peculiarly modern, vital, 


compelling. ($1.50) 
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World’s Work 
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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


An Entire Magazine 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


For September. Price 10 Cents 


Devoted to the World’s Fair 


Mr. John Brisben Walker spent eleven days in studying 


the exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition. 

In order to tie these together in a connected account 
which would cover 

The salient features of every department 

Of the World’s Fair 

Mr. Walker has personally written the entire magazine. 
A great part of this was dictated to his stenographers while 
standing in the aisles of the exposition buildings—while the 
impressions were of the freshest. 

The St. Louis Exposition is nearly double the size of 
that of Chicago, and is 

The largest and most interesting the World has ever seen. 

It is full of instruction in every one of its’ thousand 
buildings. 

In order to add to the lighter side of this number, Mr. 
Walker has devoted five chapters to some of the wonderful 
shows of the amusement side of the-exposition. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Price ten cents on all news-stands 
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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


If you are making up your list of magazines for the com- 
ing year do not fail to include 


The Cosmopolitan, Price $1.00, and 
The Twentieth Century Home, Price $1.00 


This latter periodical is the new Woman’s Journal which 
has attracted so much attention from its first issue, early in 
1904. A handsomely illustrated journal treating of home 
life with reference, not to the namby-pamby, but to the latest, 
most scientific, and most approved methods of living. 

It has been received with universal favor by intelligent 
womanhood—women ‘ who plan their lives and do’’—who 
are engaged in thoughtful study of all that is best calculated 
to make life happy and interesting. 

To every mew subscriber sending one dollar for one 
year’s subscription to the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home” be- 
fore September 2oth, 

A handsomely bound copy of the World’s Fair ‘‘Cosmo- 
politan,”’ 

128 pages of coated paper, 

200 illustrations, 

Bound in Cloth, 

Will be sent free. Address 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME COMPANY 
Irvington-on=-Hudson, New York 
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EDUCATION 





Connecticut 
_ 





The Fannie A. Smith “128%" School 


1 and 2 years’ course, 863-906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISS alls S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school 1904. For full Be 
PORTKE KEEP ZA =o 


The Black Hall Schoo 


OLD LYME, CONN, 

Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 
of teachers and a limited number of boys. 

CHAS. G. BARTLETT, ['1.A, P. 0., Black Hall, Conn. 








For 
Boys 





Cornecticut, Wallingford. 


A Prepara School o- 
The Choate School. £,FrParatory, School 
Head. Master. Refers by permission to Hon. Williaan’ a 
Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., New York City; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 





WOODSTOCK, CONN. 
The principal of Weedsteck Academy will receive into 


his family four boys, whose parents may wish them to attend the 
Academy Yand rec ti 


E. BR. MALL. A. B, (Yale), Principal. 
Illinois 
Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home Schoo! near Chicago. S?th year. 
Nosiz HI, Principal. Woopsrookg, ILL. 











ener eer 


The a ae 


r | eae A ' 
for Gir rn 5 
Advantages of Greater Boston, 
without the drawbacks of city life. 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


— 
CONCORD SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for College, Technical School or Business. 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 























MassacHusETTs, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG W 
Rev. Samuvet V. Corz, A.M., D.D. 
year ns Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college properatesy 
a to College. Advanced soca | for hi high-seh 
hers. Art in music. Ex ative 
asium, with ay instructor; ten- 
If. Sieam eam and electricity. Location healt 
thin thirty miles of Beaton. For Catalo; 
BEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Borden 


Bordentown Military | Institute 
mentally. F. Coansmmeincdaetertoncantie Ginn a 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 


THE SEGUIN SCHOOL for training children of 


ARRESTED 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


No epileptics, Girls under 2. Boysunder15. Limited to 23 board. 
ing pupils. 11 teachers. 5 governesses. Fine gymnasium, 


Prospectus. Mrs E. M. SEGUIN, Onanex, N. J. 
New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. °°°™ {ites recreation grout 


Riverside Drive, Sith and S6th Sts., New York City, 














541 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


BIBLE faini:; SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information address 
President WILBERT W. WHITE. 


YORK 


it 
in three years. High standa: 





85 Nassa 
° { New York rn 
ruction. LL.B. in two years. LL.M, 
rds. Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904, 
Day Classes with sessions from 3:9 


to6P.M. Evening Classes, s¢- 


University 
sions 8to 10 P.M. Grants degrees of 
LL.B., LL, M., and J. D. 


Law School 
Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 
hest references. Correspon- 
Fall term 


WE TRAIN ss" usecase 


for trial lessen. yi 
oS yOn, HCHO F JOURNALISM | 


New York 








Men and Women of av talent to write 
* Expertly a and f repens ly for the mag- 


oL O 
rm NEW YORK SC Deh 8, 47 World Building, N 





Caswell Academy. 
A Home School with best ge 8th year. 

Preparatory and General co 

Fall term begins Sept. 15. Military ’ ara 

sports, 


$300. College- 
cial care for young boys. 
masium and out-door 


Address TuEz SUPERINTEXDENT, ishkill-on- Hudson, N.Y, 





New York, Hartwick Seminary. 


of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary. > prepara ; ratory 7 schools in Now 
York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, steam heat, 
abundant RR and moderate expenses. Send for catalog. 


J. G. TRaver, D.D., Principal. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 


Starkey Seminary 
school for boys and 
rg overlook- 
Lake. Modern build- 
ipment. Fine health 
fty-three acres in cam- 
pas, Taibiede’ held and gardens. 
ys toncere train for best col-@ 
and business. Advanced courses in music, art, and € 
Sandenes received at any time. 


Martyn Summer? bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Ys 


THE MISSES METCALF’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Fazrztgum Be, ws Coll reparation, ical Culture. 
‘ennis, Basket- pens eptember 224. —_ 
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Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls. 

rmerly " ney’s H Schoel 
Bb Rp Ae Ferm natetory. ahodern eusipmosat. 
@atalogue on request, 


Wyoming Seminary. 
Go-educational, Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 
branches and business. $300 a year. 


L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 
a & DD. Kinastox, Pa 











PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington 
Seminary, 


A high-grade school for 
girls. Convenient to New 
York, Philadelphia and 
beer gos ourses: 
Collegiate, Conservatory, Coll. Prep. Location 
ideal. Golf, tennis, etc. $225. Catalogue 
wpon request. 
F. P. BYE, President. 
R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 
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Theological Seminaries 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ,ScuSmunsuick.©> 








mes; Gymnasium; Dormitory. Crs 
Catalogue on application. W. H, 8. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


700. Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sep*ember 28th, 1904. 

The faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the 

resident’s room at 9.80 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.00 P. M. 

The opening address by the Rey. Professor Francis Brown, D.D., 
wine eiivered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 29th, 

Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October Sist. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


a a ARERR NABI cS ARI a ns om oe cm 
READING NOTICE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. announces that it will sell 
excursion tickets to Baltimore and return on September 
lith and 12th at rate of $6.30 for the round trip from New 
York account of National Convention, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. Tickets on sale 11th and 12th prox. Tickets good 
to return until September 16th inclusive.— Adv. 

















The Secret 


of the “ti - «¥en 
of hundr of men to 
day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
ee CLIPPERS 


at home, barbers 

used to have clippers but now _they’re 
as common in homes as a comb or — 

1 ur 
J Wife trim the Pack of your neck when it 
becomes*woolly.” hardware stores for Coates 
‘Easy-Running.” If th.~ haven’t them send to us. 
Send name on postal for prices, etc. 

Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 








In Your 
Bed Room 


There should be a bottle of 
POND’S EXTRACT torest thetired 
feet, to soothe the aching joints, to 
quiet the neuralgic head, to refresh 

the whole body. Nothing is like the 
good old Family Doctor to cure the 
irritating ills of life. 
Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buf wrapper 
Accept no 
Substitute 





Bay State Furnaces 


Represent the highest type of Warm Air Heating 
apparatus. They are made of the highest grade 
materials only and are carefully constructed 
and fitted by led mechanics. 


Remember the name—** BAY STATE.”’ 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
§5 Portiand Street, Boston 210 Water Street, New York 





A History of . . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 
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J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & CO., 
19 WEST 42D STREET, 
Offer the Following APARTMENTS: 











THE ALLSTON, 917 Seventh Ave., 
17-19 East 38th St., corner Madison Ave. Corner 58th St. 
Suites of two rooms and bath, or a single room and bath ; 3 Bese, 8 outatie ve rooms and bathroom; steam heated ; 
elevator, steam heat, telephone and hall service; suitatle for physician 
served in apartments by caterer on premises Ry to $840 238 to 244 East 13th St. 
Also a doctor's oftice, consi«ting of a suite of either two or 5 and 10 very large rooms ; hall service, heat etc... .$420 to $840 
thr.e rooms on ground floor. $1,500 
155 West 46th St. 
THE MELBA, A single apartment, 7 rooms and bathroom, hardwood 
North Corner Central Park West and 102d St. floors, steam heat, etc $840 
Destrable all light apartments, elevator, electric y ting, 20 West 97th St., 
telephone in apartments and all cunveniences. . to $1060 Near Central Park West. 


THE HETHERINGTON, mer: Ph gt and bathroom ; very choice ne Te 


8S. E. cor. Park Ave. and 63d ®t. 117 West 84th St. 


Seven large rooms and bathroom ; elevator, tataphons, | hall 
Large single ppestments 7 rooms and bathroom; steam 
service: excellent location. $900 to $1,100 heat and hail service 8660 


218-20 West 59th St., 174 West 58th St., 
Facing Central Park, near Broadway. Between Gth aud 7th Aves. 
Extra large apartments, 8 and 9 rooms; hall service, tele- Six rooms_and bathroom; steam heated 
phone, and elevator, central location $900 to $1,20 
911 Seventh Ave. 438-40 West 57th St, 
One apartment, 8 large, light rooms and bathroom Eight extra large and light rooms ; hall service, heat, etc. .$480 








Further particulars can be had at the houses or by calling up this 
office on ’Phone 6660 38th. 























FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mount Pleasant Mutual Reserve Life 
Military Academy || INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, OF NEW YORK 


has maintained, for nearly a cent- A Mutual Old-Line Life 


ury, an honorable record for thor- : 
ough and conscientious work. A Assurance Corporation 
competent teaching staff and fine 


equipment, coupled with military Assurance in Force, . $120,000 000 


training, athletics, and genuine 


home life, offer students of Mount Paid Policyholders in 28 yeats, 56,000,000 


Pleasant exceptional preparation 


for college or business. 
Refers to its patrons. AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 


91st year begins September 28. 


Mount Pleasant Hall, nee. - Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


ing near the Academy, opens at the fall term as a MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 


School for Young Boys, enabling us to separate 
the younger from the older boys, and also to in- S NCE COMP ANY 
crease our capacity. References required. IN URA -¥: 
t tion address Pp. 8a as 
car Cyan Mutual Reserve Building 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principay. 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, ---. - NEW YORK 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 
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Survey of the World 


Formal notice of his 
nomination was 
given to ex-Senator 
Henry Gassaway Davis on the 17th 
inst. on the lawn in front of a hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs. W. Va. His 
response was brief. The notification 
address of Congressman John Sharp 
Williams proved to be a campaign 
speech that filled five columns in the 
daily papers. Mr. Williams undertook 
to point out “ some of the blunders of 
our ancestors, as viewed from the 
standpoint of the wisdom of Repub- 
lican statesmen who have embraced 
the strenuous life.” The entire ad- 
dress was in a satirical vein, a review 
of our early relations with the Indians, 
of the causes of the Revolution, of 
taxation doctrines and of our attitude 
toward foreign nations in the first 
years of the Republic serving as a basis 
for ironical contrasts with the present 
policy of the Republican party, as that 
policy is defined by Democrats. Criti- 
cising ex-Secretary Root’s remarks 
about Mr. Davis’s age (in the address 
of notification to Senator Fairbanks), 
he said: “ Mr. Root forgot that Demo- 
cratic Presidents are never killed, and 
that they never die while holding 
office, altho some of them do after- 
ward.” At the beginning of his re- 
sponse Mr. Davis asked if it were 
not “ significant of a truer and closer 
brotherhood among us that for the first 
time since the Civil War a nominee on 
the national ticket has been taken from 
that section of our common country 
that lies south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line.” He “heartily indorsed” the 
platform, and, “ with the convention 


Ex-Senator Davis 
Notified 


and its nominee for President,” re- 
garded “the present monetary stand- 
ard of value as irrevocably established.” 
Four years ago Republican speakers 
had pointed to the prosperous condi- 
tion of the country and expressed fear 
“of the ill results, especially to the 
laboring men, which would follow any 
change in the political complexion of 
the Government: ” 


“It is true that the times then were good, 
but it is no less a fact that, while there has 
been no change in the party in power, many of 
the evils prophesied have come under Repub- 
lican rule. Four years ago factories, mills, 
mines and furnaces were in active operation, 
unable to supply the demand, but now many 
are closed, and those that are open are being 
operated with reduced force on short hours. 
Then wages were high, labor was scarce, and 
there was work for all. Now work is scarce, 
many wage earners unemployed and wages re- 
duced. The apprehension which now prevails 
in business circles and the present unsatisfac- 
tory industrial conditions of the country seem 
to demand a political change.” 


The most sacred right of property, he 
continued, was the right to possess and 
own one’s self and the labor of one’s 
own hands—capital itself being but 
stored-up labor: 

“For years I worked in the ranks as a wage 
earner, and I know what it is to earn my liv- 
ing in the sweat of my brow. I have always 
believed, and my convictions came from the 
hard school of experience, that, measured by 
the character of work he does and the cost of 
living, a man is entitled to full compensation 
for his services. My experience as a wage 
earner and my association with labor have 
alike taught me the value of Democratic prin- 
ciples; for in them the humblest has the 
strongest security for individual right and the 
highest stimulus to that independence -of spirit 
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and love of self-help which produce the finest 
private characters. and form the base of the 
best possible Government.” 


In the recent excess of expenditures 
over receipts he saw evidence of ex- 
travagance and an argument in behalf 
of a change to the Democratic party. 
The percentage of increase in popula- 
tion, wealth, manufactures and rail- 
road mileage had been greater from 
1850 to 1860, under Democratic rule 
and the Walker tariff, than in any dec- 
ade since. The cost of Government 
had increased from $2.01 per capita un- 
der Buchanan (and $5.10 under Cleve- 
land) to $7.10 under Roosevelt. The 
Republicans were claiming “ great con- 
sistency in their attitude on the cur- 
rency question,” but they had favored 
the double standard in their party plat- 
forms of 1884, 1888 and 1892. In con- 
clusion, he warmly commended Judge 
Parker, congratulated the party upon 
the adoption of a “sane, safe and 
sound ” platform, and begged his coun- 
trymen to “ guard with great care the 
sacred right of local self-government, 
and to watch with jealous eye the tend- 
ency of the times to centralize power 
in the hands of the few.” In a letter 
to a friend, published a few days 
later, he denied that he had ever 
been hostile to the laboring class. Be- 
ing a large employer of labor, he had 
never had any serious trouble with his 
employees. He had never discharged 
a man for belonging to a union. It 
was not true, he said, that he had in- 
stituted proceedings which led to the 
granting of an injunction against strik- 
ers by Judge Jackson; and the injunc- 
tion in question did not relate in any 
way to men in his employ. 
cd 


Accepting the nomination 
of the Populist party, Mr. 
Thomas E. Watson made 


Mr. Watson’s 
Views 


a long address at Cooper Union, in New 
York, on the 18th. He attacked both the 
great parties, but was especially severe 
in his remarks about the Democratic 
ticket. Both the old parties, he said, were 
now financed by Wall Street, whose 


servile tools they were. The Republican 
party was the champion of corporate in- 
terests and special privilege. He believed 
that Mr. Roosevelt was “a brave, honest 
and conscienticus man,” but he opposed 


him because Mr. Roosevelt stood for 
governmental principles that were “ hur- 
rying the Republic into a sordid despot- 
ism of wealth.” The situation of the 
Democratic party was ludicrous; the Re- 
publicans had a creed and were willing 
to fight for it, but he couldn’t see why 
anybody should vote for the Democratic 
ticket. “ To what point is it directing its 
line of march except to the Republican 
camp?” Judge Parker was surrounded 
by the Wall Street magnates who had 
financed his campaign, and when he 
cracked his Wall Street whip the Demo- 
cratic legions furled their flags and re- 
versed their line of march. Did the 
Democratic party think the people would 
trust it when it confessed that for eight 
years it had made a colossal blunder on 
the currency question, when it admitted 
that for eight years it had been wrong 
and the Republican party right? Judge 
Parker had capitulated to the Repub- 
licans on the tariff without firing a single 
gun. His acceptance speech had made 
his party’s attitude toward Trusts pre- 
cisely the same as that of the Republi- 
cans. He had pointed out nothing wrong 
in the Republican Philippine policy, nor 
had he shown wherein he would change 
it. He had prejudged the union laborers 
of Colorado, but had not censured the 
unscrupulous monopolists who had cor- 
rupted the Colorado Legislature to defeat 
the people’s will. The Democratic cam- 
paign was merely an unscrupulous hunt 
for office. In conclusion Mr. Watson de- 
fended the Populist platform, dwelling 
upon its demand for the public owner- 
ship of railways and telegraphs, and for 
an income tax, and its opposition to na- 
tional bank currency. He did not believe 
that “ the present tyranny of the corpora- 
tion, the monopoly, and the autocracy of 
wealth” could “endure forever.”—In 
Missouri, Senator William J. ‘Stone has 
attacked Mr. Folk in signed articles, as- 
serting that altho the latter pretended to 
oppose the nomination of Cook and 
Allen, the machine men placed on the 
State ticket, he had sought an alliance 
with them before the convention. Mr. 
Folk replies, denying this, and saying 
that the Senator is “ supporting the ticket 
with a knife,” and seeking to divert the 
public mind from the dominant issue.— 
It appears to be admitted that ex-Secre- 
tary Root positively and finally declines 
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to be a candidate for the office of Gov- 
ernor of .New York. It is said that if 
the nomination should be made, he would 
not accept it. 


The trial and the 
conviction of two 
negroes at States- 
borough, Ga., last week, for the murder 
of the Hodges family—a ‘farmer, his 
wife, and their three children—were 
quickly followed by the burning of the 
prisoners at the stake. Two weeks had 
elapsed since the murder when, on the 
15th, William Cato, one of the negroes, 
was brought to trial. At the beginning 
of the proceedings the Rev. H. A. 
Hodges, a brother of the murdered 
farmer, prayed for an unbiased verdict 
and a careful observance of the laws by 
the people. On the same day Cato was 
found guilty, and on the following day 
Paul Reed was convicted. Both were 
sentenced to be hanged on September 
gth. Reed had confessed, and his wife 
had given conclusive testimony against 
both of these men. They had told her 
the whole story, and she had washed 
their bloody clothes. To conceal the 
crime they had burned the farmer’s 
house. One little girl, at first overlooked 
by them, had been discovered behind a 
trunk and had sought in vain to buy her 
life with five cents, all the money she had. 
The court and the two prisoners—with a 
dozen of their associates believed to have 
guilty knowledge of the crime—were 
guarded by two companies of militia, one 
from Statesborough and the other from 
Savannah. There had been no disorder, 
but it appears that the lynching had been 
planned before the trial. After sentence 
had been pronounced the prisoners were 
taken to an upper room. Seizing two of 
the military guards, the mob, which had 
quickly formed, took away their rifles 
and ascertained by examination that 
these arms were not loaded. It is as- 
serted that by order of their commander, 
the captain from Savannah, the soldiers 
had been deprived of their cartridges and 
directed not to harm any one. All the 
other guards at the court house were at 
once seized and disarmed. Cato and 
Reed were then taken from the building 
to a place in the forest two miles away. 
This was in the middle of the day. They 
were chained to a tall stump, pine wood 


Negroes Burned at 
the Stake 
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was heaped about them, and twenty gal- 
lons of kerosene were poured over their 
bodies. There, at 3 p. m., after an hour’s 
delay, during which they were photo- 
graphed, the two men were burned to 
death. No attempt to disguise themselves 
was made by the lynchers, among whom 
were prominent citizens. The pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Statesborough has 
called a meeting of the Church Commit- 
tee, with the purpose of asking for the 
expulsion of some of the lynchers. Reed 
told a story about a secret society, the 
Before Day Club, organized for murder 
and robbery. Two negro preachers, he 
said, were members of it. These preach- 
ers have left Statesborough, but there is 
evidence that Reed’s story was a lie. Af- 
ter the lynching the court released twelve 
negroes who had been arrested with 
Reed and Cato. White men followed one 
of these and killed him that night. The 
body of another has been found. Two 
inoffensive negroes, named Roberts, were 
shot whil - asleep in their beds, but they 
will recover. Governor. Terrell, who was 
in St. Louis, has ordered an investiga- 
tion—At Thomaston, Ala., on the 16th, 
Rufus Lessuer, a negro, held for at- 
tempted assault upon a white woman, 
was taken from the jail and lynched. On 
the 2oth, at Cordova, Ala., a negro named 
Avery, who hac killed the town marshal, 
was taken from jail — shot by a mob. 


Last Saturday after- 
noon 1,000 miners, 
non-union men, came 
to Cripple Creek from their work in the 
hills and set out to deport a considerable 
number of union men and other persons 
obnoxious to them, asserting that a con- 
spiracy had been discovered. From the 
store formerly owned openly by the union 
(the Western Federation of Miners), 
and now conducted by a corporation 
chartered in Montana, they took the 
manager and his clerks. Others captured 
and borne away were Frank J. Hangs. 
the union’s attorney ; ex-Deputy District- 
Attorney Cole, Deputy County Clerk 
O’Neill, the president of the Carpenters’ 
Union and ex-Attorney-General Engley. 
These prisoners, with a dozen more, were 
marched out of town. Some were sent 
under guard to Florissant, twenty miles 
away, and others to Cafion City. All cit- 
izens who had furnished bonds for per 
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sons heretofore arrested were required 
to withdraw from these contracts. The 
jail was defended against the mob, but 
several of the sheriff's deputies were 
made prisoners. Later in the evening 
the union store was looted. The action 
taken by the non-union miners is said to 
have been planned by the Mine Owners’ 
Association and the Citizens’ Alliance. 
The union’s store had been bought by 
representatives of the Federation in 
Butte, and the concern was recently in- 
corporated in Montana. The Citizens’ 
Alliance forbade miners to trade at the 
store, and the newspapers were not per- 
mitted to print its advertisements. Ow- 
ing to the Montana charter, the union 
hopes to take its case into a Federal 
Court by applying to such a court for an 
injunction. 
& 

Further efforts made by 
Mayor Harrison, in Chi- 
cago, last week, to settle 
the controversy between the beef packers 
and their employees on strike were un- 
successful. It was decided by the Cor- 
poration Counsel that the packers were 
violating the building and health laws by 
lodging the new men in their packing 
houses. This encouraged the strikers, 
whose leader, President Donnelly, re- 
marked that after the new men should 
have left work to seek lodgings outside 
of the packers’ property they would not 
be able to get back again. On the night 
of the 20th there wash lively exchange 
of shots between a carload of new men, 
leaving the yards, and a party of strikers. 
It is said that the new men fired first, be- 
lieving they had already been attacked. 
One striker was killed and several other 
persons were wounded. On the 19th a 
non-union man was found unconscious 
with his eyes gouged out. In New York 
the police have had all they could do to 
protect the packers’ new employees.— 
Philip Weinseimer, leader of the striking 
employees of the builders in New York, 
and president of the plumbers’ union, has 
been arrested and indicted for such ex- 
tortion as was proved in the cases of Sam 
Parks and other leaders of last year’s 
great strike. One Essig, a contractor at 
work on a large building, asserts that 
Weinseimer required him to pay $2,700 
as the price for calling off a strike— 
$1,000 in cash and the remainder in six 
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notes. When payment of the last note 
was made, a few days ago, marked bills 
were used, but when Weinseimer was 
searched these were not found. It is said 
that the District Attorney has several of 
the notes—In MHartford, where the 
workmen in the building trades went on 
strike for a cause which we explained 
last week, and were then locked out, a 
walking delégate named George Butler 
is to be prosecuted for extorting $100 
from a builder. The employers there 
have quarreled among themselves, and 
their association has sued two members 
for $5,000 each because they declined to 
join in the lockout.—The employees on 
the New York elevated roads threaten to 
go on strike unless their applications for 
places on the new subway have priority 
over all others and are accepted with al- 
lowance for seniority in their present em- 
ployment. They assert that what they 
ask was promised last year ; the company 
denies that such a promise was made, 
and it has already selected three-quarters 
of the number of men needed, from ap- 
plicants not connected with the elevated 
service—At the Rogers Locomotive 
Works wages will be reduced by 10 per 
cent. on September 1st.—Trains bearing 
non-union men to Joseph Leiter’s mines 
at Zeigler, Ill., have been attacked by 
riflemen in ambush. Many shots were 
fired at a train on the 16th, and at an- 
other on the 18th. Five guards were 
wounded. Mr. Leiter has procured for 
use on such trains a steel car armed with 
a machine gun. He has 400 non-union 
men in the places of the strikers, and 
Zeigler resembles a fort. Four machine 
guns command all the entrances, and an 
elevated searchlight throws its rays upon 
the surrounding country for a distance 


of ten miles. 
& 


An order from Gover-- 


The Philippine 


Islands nor Wright, issued on 


the 15th, requires the 
concentration of the inhabitants of the 
Banos, Catbalongan and Gandara 
River districts of the island of Samar. 
The local authorities are directed to 
quell disturbances there, repress roving 
bands of natives and provide shelter 
and food for the reconcentrados. Ad- 
vices by mail say that the inhabitants 
of twelve districts: in the province 
of Cavité (Luzon) were concentrated 
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several weeks ago.—A long petition 
addressed to the President through the 
agency of Secretary Taft has been 
signed by all the members of the Hon- 
orary Commission of Filipinos, who 
recently arrived in this country, five 
excepted, the name of Philippine Com- 
missioner Pardo de Tavera being at 
the head of the list. This petition asks 
that the proposed Legislative Assem- 
bly be convened “as soon as possible 
and before the period fixed by the 
Philippine act.” The speedy conven- 
ing of the Assembly, says the petition, 
“has become indispensable,” in order 
that proposed laws shall be fully dis- 
cussed : 


“The internal revenue law, under which 
grievous burdens are placed upon the affected 
corporations and industries, was recently en- 
acted by the Philippine Civil Commission 
against the unanimous protest of all classes of 
society, it being the widespread opinion that 
the high rates of taxation proposed would orily 
make more difficult the development of eco- 
nomic interests now in a critical condition, and 
would bring no perceptible and positive ad- 
vantage to the country in general. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this general and unequivocal 
disapproval on the part of the people, the law 
was recently enacted without essential modi- 
fications, leading to a renewed protest of pub- 
lic opinion, as shown by telegrams that we 
have received from Manila.” 


It is also urged by the petitioners that 
the tariff duties on Philippine sugar 
and tobacco imported into the States 
be either removed or greatly reduced, 
because both of these products have 
lost the markets they had under Span- 
ish rule, and this loss can be made good 
only by facilitating the exportation of 
these staples to the States. 

se 

One cause of the 
Panama Govern- 
ment’s protest 
against our Government’s interpretation 
of the Canal Treaty has been the entry 
and departure of merchant vessels from 
the new Zone port of Ancon, instead of 
the old and adjoining port of Panama, 
which thus loses port fees. A British 
steamship from Valparaiso recently en- 
tered at Ancon against the protests of the 
Panama Government, and her captain 
defied a squad of soldiers sent to arrest 
him.—Shippers on the Pacific Coast com- 
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plain of the existing contract between 
the Panama Railroad Company (now 
controlled and owned by our Govern- 
ment) and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, a contract that gives a trans- 
portation monopoly to the steamship 
company with respect to all goods car- 
ried across the isthmus on the railroad 
and destined for our Pacific ports. It 
was designed to control the competition 
of the isthmus route with our transcon- 
tinental railways. Altho the Government 
now owns sixty-nine seventieths of the 
railroad stock, it appears that it cannot 
terminate the contract before September 
Ist, 1905, because it cannot elect its new 
board of directors until April 1st, and six 
months’ notice will then be required.— 
Minister Bowen has been instructed to. 
demand that the Venezuelan Attorney- 
General be directed to ask for the sus- 
pension of the Receiver appointed in the 
case of the New York and Bermudez 
Asphalt Company, and a restoration of 
the seized property, pending an orderly 
consideration of the issue involved... The 
ccurt will not convene until September 
15th. It is reported that a German 
squadron will arrive at La Guayra before 
the end of this month. Two British war 
ships have arrived at Trinidad and are 
awaiting orders prior to their departure 
for Venezuelan waters.—In Paraguay 
the revolutionists appear to control the 
situation. The Minister of War has_ 
fallen into their hands. At last accounts, 
Asuncion was at their mercy, had been 
bombarded once, and was soon to suffer 
from a second and more determined at- 
tack. 
st 
The Protestant 
“2 . heat agyery athe Church of France 
be: is intensely con- 


and State in France cerned shout-aae 
seemingly unavoidable separation of 
State and Church, which is indeed not 
the official program of any political or 
ecclesiastical party, but has by the 
force of circumstances been made al- 
most inevitable. Some of the Protes- 
tant leaders look upon the matter with 
a feeling akin to fear and trembling. 
Especially are the representatives of 
the leading charitable associations 
worried about their deficits. The 
Paris Mission Society is short 200,000 
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francs; the Evangelists of French 
Colonies, 11,542 francs; the Société 
Central, of 47,000 francs; the Société 
biblique de France, of 41,000 francs. 
How is this to be made good if the State 
withdraws its annual budget of one 
and a half million? Then, too, how 
are many of the pastors to get their 
salaries? Others, again, are ready to 
welcome the separation. One move- 
ment of this kind is headed by Pasteur 
Frank Piroux, who ‘regards _ this 
change demanded by the principles 
of the Reformation, and is even en- 
thusiastic in advocating it. Others are 
making provisions to meet the crisis. 
A Commission préparatoire de féderation 
has been organized and has already 
prepared a program for a union of the 
different churches when the separation 
has taken place. This program is pub- 
lished in the Christianisme au XX 
Siécle, and contains six articles, which 
show that it is to be a federation with 
the recognition of: the doctrinal 
status quo of the different Churches, 
something akin to the “ Ausschuss ” of 
the Protestant Churches of Germany 
The 


organized some months ago. 
initiative in this agitation was taken 
by the Synod of Clairac, and aims 
first at a union of the Eglises libres. 
More conservative circles hesitate. The 


Pasteur Saillens, of the Baptist 
Church, declares in the Echo de la vérité, 
that he and his friends will refuse to 
enter into amorganization which does 
not even recognize the dogmatical 
principles of the Evangelical Alliance, 
especially on the divinity of Christ and 
the absolute authority of the Scrip- 
tures. The Vie nouvelle declares that 
the salary question will be a.moment- 
ous matter, when the _ separation 
comes, as the congregations will not 
make up what the State has withheld. 
The proposal accordingly to tax the 
members finds advocates, and it is com- 
puted that: fully two million francs 
would have to be raised in this way 
annually. On the other hand, the 
“Commission Permanente” appeals to 
the faithful in a special circular letter, 
to prepare for the inevitable separation 
by a renewal of faith and Christian 
life, and asks the Commission Fraternelle 
to influence the Government to insure 
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the principles of the Protestant Church 


when tlie change comes, hie 
Js 


The details of the opera- 
tions about Port Arthur 
are very uncertain, for 
there are’ no reports from neutral war 
correspondents and no information is 
given out from the Japanese headquar- 
ters. Extracts from General Stoessel’s 
reporis, judiciously selected and cen- 
sored, are given out at St. Petersburg a 
week or two late, and contain only ac- 
counts of Japanese repulses with terrible 
loss, and assurances of the health and 
happiness of the garrison. Ships at sea 
beyond the zone of the mines report an 
almost continuous and heavy bombard- 
ment of the forts and town by the Japan- 
ese, with little reply from the Russian 
guns. The only other source of news is 
the Chinese junks, which run the block- 
ade and cross to Che-Foo. The refugees 
and traders from these have, of course, 
little knowledge of the military move- 
ments, and their rumors are more excit- 
ing than convincing. The general move- 
ments of the Japanese and the positions 
held by them are, however, pretty well 
established, and it can be seen from the 
accompanying map that the Japanese 
have now completed the investment of 
the fortress from sea to sea, their lines 
extending from Takhe Bay on the east 
to the Liau-tie-shan promontory south of 
rigeon Bay on the west at a distance 
of one or two miles from the Russian for- 
tifications. None of the chain of the 
main defenses encircling the port has 
been captured at the time this issue goes 
to press. The main movement of the 
Japanese has been effected by the right 
wing, which began its operations byan at- 
tack on the Wolf Hills July 25th. This 
position had to be taken because, as can 
be seen from the figures given on the 
map, it is the highest point north of the 
city, and is in the middle of the penin- 
sula dominating the railroad. This was 
evacuated by the Russians on July 3oth. 
The Japanese then occupied the hills near 
Suei-sze-ying, on which they erected two 
forts to protect the further advance of the 
right wing. Pali-chwang was also forti- 
fied, but, according to later reports, the 
Japanese were obliged to abandon this 
point on account of the enfilading fire 
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from the Keekwan and Antszshan forts 
on each side. The next point occupied 
was Taliu-kiatun, and the hight of Taku- 
shan southeast of this, unmarked on 
the map. Louisa Bay was then taken, and 
during this past week the Japanese army, 
with the aid of the fleet, has captured all 
the forts around Pigeon Bay, and has 
passed south along the coast nearly or 
quite to Liau-tie-shan. On the night of 
the 15th the Japanese sent to Lieutenant- 
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General Stoessel an offer to remove the 
non-combatants from the beleaguered 
city, and allow the garrison to march out 
with all the honors of war and join Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, on condition that Port 
Arthur and all the ships in the harbor 
be immediately surrendered. General 
Stoessel is reported to have received the 
proposal to surrender with a furious out- 
burst of anger. The city can now be 
reached from almost every direction by 
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the shells of the Japanese. Fires are fre- 
quent, and many buildings have been de- 
stroyed. The people are living in bomb- 
proofs. As soon as the fortifications and 
garrison are considered sufficiently weak- 
ened by the bombardment a general as- 
sault will probably be ordered, for which, 
it is estimated, 60,000 Japanese troops 
are available. Thirty regiments have 
been sent from General Oku’s army to re- 
inforce the besiegers. 


se 


The Russian cruiser 
“ Novik,” which escaped 
during the engagement 
of August roth and was trying to en- 
ter Vladivostok by passing around the 
Japanese islands to the eastward, was 
pursued by the Japanese protected 
cruisers “Chitose” and “ Tsushima ” 
and sunk near Kovsakovsk on Sag- 
halien Island on the morning of August 
2oth. The “ Novik” was badly in- 
jured and ran ashore. There was no 
loss of life on the Japanese vessels, but 
the “ Tsushima ” was hit once in the 
coal bunkers.—The Russian cruiser 
“ Diana” took refuge in the harbor of 
Saigon, French Indo-China. The 
French Foreign Office announces that 
the laws of neutrality will be strictly 
observed.—The Japanese Government 
refuses to admit any error in capturing 
the “ Ryeshitelni” in the neutral port 
of Che-Foo. The Japanese claim that 
by using the port as a means of escape 
from the enemy the Russian war ship 
was guilty of a breach of the neutrality 
of China and this justified the entrance 
of the Japanese ships to remove the 
“ Ryeshitelni ” and restore the violated 
neutrality of the port. It is reported 
that China has agreed to the Russian 
demands, and will grant compensation 
for the loss of the “ Ryeshitelni ” and 
degrade the Chinese admiral and the 
Taotai, or governor, for failing to pro- 
tect it—The Russian cruiser “ As- 
kold” and torpedo boat destroyer 
“Grozovoi” have remained in the 
harbor of Shanghai making repairs, 
notwithstanding the demand of the 
Taotai that they either leave the port 
or disarm. The Taotai notified the 
American Consul-General, Mr. Good- 
now, as dean of the consular body, that 
China cannot protect the foreign set- 
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tlements nor compel the Russian ves- 
sels to obey the rules of neutrality: 
The “Askold” is docked near the 
warehouses of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which are valued at over $1,000,- 
000. On Sunday afternoon, August 
2Ist, a Japanese destroyer cleared for 
action, passed Woo-Sung at full speed 
and started up river toward Shanghai. 
The American destroyer “ Chauncey ” 
at once followed and took a position 
between the Japanese ship and “ As- 
kold,” thus protecting the Russian ves- 
sel and the dock. It is stated by 
Rear-Admiral Sterling, in command of 
the American squadron at Shanghai, 
that the “Chauncey” went up the 
river to carry dispatches, and that her 
movements had no connection with the 
arrival of the Japanese destroyer.—The 
“ Rossia”” and “ Gromoboi,” which are 
all that are left of the Vladi- 
vostok squadron, were very badly in- 
jured in the fight with Admiral Kami- 
mura in the Korean Strait. The for- 
mer was hit in the hull eleven times 
and the latter had six holes on the 
water line. Half of the officers and 
40 per cent. of the men were killed or 
wounded in the fight—Prince Ouk- 
tomsky’s five battle ships and the 
cruiser “ Pallada” are at Port Arthur. 
Js 


General von Trotha has 
be = finally succeeded, after 

many months of delay in 
the arrival of reinforcements and sup- 
plies, in gathering his forces for an ener- 
getic attack on the Herreros in the Wa- 
terberg Mountains in German Southwest 
Africa, and has inflicted a signal defeat 
on the natives. The position they occu- 
pied was a strong one, a plain of about 
250,000 acres in the heart of the moun- 
tains, only approachable by difficult 
passes. Here were gathered 6,000 fight- 
ing men with their women and children, 
and some 50,000 head of cattle and 150,- 
000 sheep and goats. The Germans num- 
bered about 2,000 men. The attack was 
made in the night, and fighting contin- 
ued all the next day. Five German of- 
ficers-and 19 men were killed and six 
officers and 52 men wounded. The old 
chief, Samuel Maherero, is reported to be 
very despondent, and to spend most of 
his time in having the Bible read to him. 
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Facts and Phases of the Cuban Question 


BY BISHOP WARREN A. CANDLER, D.D. 


OR the seventh time I have visited 
Cuba. 

The changes—most of them for 
the better—since my visit in the autumn 
of 1898, are marvelous. 

The streets of Havana are clean, and 
the sanitary conditions of the city are as 
good as in any city of the same size of 
which I have any knowledge. In 1898 
the city was one of the foulest in the 
world, and yellow fever victims died on 
the streets. 

The order is good, and life and prop- 
erty are as secure here as anywhere. 

The administration of President 
Tomas Estrada Palma is commended 
on all sides. In May the new Gov- 


ernment was two years old. It has dis~ 
appointed all the fears and exceeded all 
the hopes which were felt on account of 


it at the outset of its existence. 

The impression gathered from talking 
with men of all classes here, including 
both Cubans and Americans, is that 
President Palma is not a brilliant man, 
as the word goes, but a wise, prudent and 
honest man. The people have confidence 
in his moral qualities. 

Some of the Cubans think he is a lit- 
tle “too Americanized.” His long resi- 
dence in the United States has taught 
him lessons in government which they 
perhaps have not yet so clearly discerned. 

But when due allowance is made for 
this and kindred prejudices which some 
entertain against him, it remains true 
that his people have faith in his honesty 
not unlike the confidence the people of 
the United States have for the sincerity 
and downright straightforwardness of 
Mr. Cleveland. The Cuban people be- 
lieve that “ Don Tomas ” will not lie nor 
steal nor permit political corruption to 
flourish around him. 

He has used the veto power with wis- 
dom and firmness. 

In one instance he vetoed what was 
known as the “Corona law,” a statute 


exempting members of Congress from 
the ordinary processes of trial by the 
courts, and making them amenable to 
the Supreme Court only. It grew out of 
a homicide by Congressman Corona, of 
Santiago. The President vetoed the bill 
as a piece of class legislation, entirely in- 
compatible with the genius of a repub- 
lican form of government. Congress- 
man Corona has begun a four years’ term 
in the penintentiary for his crime. Would 
the administration of justice in the case 
of an American Congressman, charged 
with a homicide, have been more swift 
and unfaltering in our own country? 

Again, President Palmavetoed the Lot- 
tery bill. This was an act of even great- 
er courage. The Spanish traditions con- 
cerning lotteries, the habits and spirit of 
most Cuban men as to gambling by lot- 
tery and otherwise, were combined 
against him; yet he withstood them all 
and forbade by veto the creation of a 
lottery under Cuban law. 

The conduct of the Cuban President 
is in sharp contrast with the act of Gen- 
eral Wood in granting a ten-year conces- 
sion to that shameless institution of gam- 
bling, the Jai Alai Company. This con- 
cession General Wood granted just three 
days before turning over the govern- 
ment to President Palma. Within the 
same brief period he was offered and re- 
ceived a $5,000 present, which all par- 
ties in Havana with whom I have talked 
assert was purchased by the men of the 
Jai Alai Company. The pleas made in 
abatement by the friends of General 
Wood in the United States are laughed 
to scorn here, and with justice as it 
seems to me. The Jai Alai institution 
is one-of the meanest forms of gambling, 
and would not be tolerated in any city of 
the United States for one hour. Nor 
would it be tolerated by the Cuban Con- 
gress and President Palma if they could 
help themselves. But when they have in- 
dicated a purpose to undo the nefarious 
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concession the Platt Amendment has 
been shaken in their faces, and they have 
been told it is an act of the “ intervening 
government,” which is covered and pro- 
tected by that famous amendment. 

Could anything reflect more discredit- 
ably upon our Government than that it 
should be placed in such a position of 
sponsorship for a gambling concern 
which the Cuban Government would de- 
stroy if it had a free hand? Was the 
Platt Amendment designed to be per- 
verted to such base ends? Cannot the 
Congress of the United States by some 
act of modification or statute of con- 
struction of the Platt Amendment give 
the Cuban Government enough freedom 
of action to extirpate this abomination? 
Shall our Government be disgraced and 
the Cuban people damaged for ten long 
years by the continuance of this detest- 
able franchise and the maintenance of 
this den of blacklegs? 

A Congressional committee ought to 
be sent to Havana to investigate this 
whole transaction, and report a remedy. 
Our country cannot afford to occupy any 
such position as it now occupies in this 
matter. 

Scarcely less reprehensible is the set- 
tlement made by General Wood of the 
property question between the Cuban 
people and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Cuban Congress is warned in the 
name of the Platt Amendment that it 
cannot rectify the wrong involved in that 
transaction. No honest man would have 
the Roman Catholic Church robbed of 
one penny to which it is rightfully en- 
titled, and no honest Catholic would wish 


his Church to receive into its possession 
a corrupt centavo. Yet it scarcely admits 
of a — that property which. jaigtly. be- 
longs to the Cuban Government has been 
turned over to the Catholic Church, and 
for its use the Government must pay a 
large monthly rental. When the Cuban 
Congress would take hold of the matter 
it is confronted with the Platt Amend- 
ment ! 

Was the Platt Amendment designed 
for any such purpose? I dare say its dis- 
tinguished author and the American 
Congress never for once dreamed of such 
an application of it. 

The amendment, which was designed 
for wise and g6od ends, and which ought 
to have become the embodiment of the 
noblest impulses of the American people 
with reference to the relations of our 
Government with the Cuban Republic, 
will be made odious if it is made the im- 
pregnable shelter for the defense of these 
inexcusable acts of General Wood. 

By some act of Congress, or supple- 
mental treaty, our Government should 
without delay rid itself of the discredit 
which rests upon it by reason of these 
transactions. It cannot afford to inflict 
a gambling concern on the Cuban peo- 
ple, and put beyond the reach of the Cu- 
ban Congress a property question which 
that body has the right to settle for itself. 
Such intervention upon our part de- 
grades us as truly as it damages Cuba. 
It amounts to the oppression of a peo- 
ple for whose liberty we professed to in- 
tervene, and the corruption of a nation 
for whose elevation we have expended 
vast sums and precious lives. 

Atianta, Ga, 
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Petrarch’s Six Hundredth Birthday 


BY KLYDA RICHARDSON STEEGE 


REZZO, with its old, gray streets 
A and walls, cannot have changed 
very materially since on that 
twentieth of July, 1304, was born the 
baby whose mind and heart in after 
years revolutionized the literary world. 
Here, in the same city which once shel- 
tered Dante, was offered a home to the 
father of Petrarch, another exile from 
Florence; and here, on a night when 
this same father was joining in an un- 
successful attempt to re-enter the city 
which had expelled him, the little 
Francesco began his earthly pilgrimage. 
It is unfortunate that the very house 


in which Petrarch was born cannot be 
determined, owing to changes and res- 
torations in the neighborhood, and to 
the fact that all the archives of the city 
prior to the year 1384 are missing. But 
the street and neighborhood are known 
certainly, and so, when we assisted in 
putting up a tablet on the wall of the 
supposed house, we could be sure that 
it was nearly the right one, at any rate, 
and that the venerable walls may have 
been, after all, those which sheltered the 
famous baby. 

It is doubtful whether the Petrarch 
Congress held during three mornings of 
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this memorable week arrived at any 
really new interpretation of the poet’s 
works, or threw any fresh light on what 
was already known about him, but it 
served to call forth a number of interest- 
ing speeches, in many languages, and 
to increase the friendly feeling between 
the visitorsand their hosts of Arezzo. 
On the first morning the 
Count of Turin was pres- 
ent, representing with dig- 
nity and grace the House 
of Savoy. Seated on the 
stage were the delegates 
from various places, sev- 
eral college professors from 
America, two or three from 
England, representatives 
from Hungary, Austria 
and France, as well as from 
Sardinia in the south of 
Italy to Piedmont in the 
north. Behind them hung 
the French tricolor, the 
Union Jack, the Stars and 
Stripes, intertwined with 
the red, white and green 
of “this young free land 
of Italy.” The house rang 
with shouts of “ Evviva la 
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Francia,” “ Evviva Italia,’ “ Evviva 
Savoia.” Then ‘the Count of Turin 
bowed and smiled, the band broke out 
into the “ Marcia Reale,” and the school 
boys waved their banners until the colors 
danced and confused themselves in a 
brave bewilderment. 

For beauty and interest the “ festa 
storica ” easily carried off the 
prize of the week’s doings. 
This represented the (feéte 
given in honor of Petrarch 
when, in 1350, he came in 
triumph to his native city. 
The real performance could 
scarcely have been more pic- 
turesque than its present re- 
vival. 

It was held in the great 
“ prato,” or field at the edge 
of the town, and began toward 
seven o'clock, when the 
shadows were growing long, 
and the moon shone clear in 
the fair evening sky. 

Every costume had been 
carefully copied from old 
pictures, and the long 
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procession as it wound around the field 
might have stepped from the frescoes of 
Benozzo Gozzoli. First came the heralds, 
followed by trumpeters and pipers, 
standard bearers and the Podesta. Af- 
ter him, his family, then other dignitaries 
in robes of office, pages, judges, captains, 
priors and scholars in long, flowing 
mantles and scarlet caps like that of 
Dante in the Bargello portrait. Fi- 
nally came Messer Francesco Petrarca 
himself, on a white horse led by 
pages, bowing and smiling, and looking 
extremely pleased with everything. Fol- 
lowing him came “noble Romans,” 
soldiers and a crowd of the people, fin- 
ished off by a mob of little boys, regular 
street urchins of the Middle Ages, who, 
in spite of their antique dress, ran and 
shouted as boys of all ages always do. 
The whole company, having made a 
detour of the field, seated itself at one 
side, and the soldiers in armor came on 
at full gallop, to give an exhibition of 
their skill in an old game, very popular 
in medieval times. This was the “ Joust 
of the Saracen,” and consisted in tilting 
with wooden lances at a huge figure of a 
Moor, planted in the middle of the field. 


Century Group 


“A Moor,” as an Italian writer says, 
“because the Moors were the enemies 
of all Christian and of knights partic- 
ularly.” These modern knights of 
Arezzo were picked cavalry soldiers 
from Florence, and the exhibition they 
gave of riding and keeping rather restive 
horses under control was something of 
which to be proud. But the dusk was in- 
creasing, and the moonlight was growing 
bright, and night would soon shut down 
over everything. So now a chorus, se- 
lected from the quaintly dressed throng, 
began to sing the words and music which 
had been composed in praise of the genius 
of Petrarch. This music, changing 
abruptly from a minor strain to one of 
joyous gayety, which again rose and fell 
to die out softly and almost sadly on the 
quiet evening air, had an indescribable 
and enchanting effect. As the light 
grew more dim, the whole scene, with 
its strange colors and accessories, and 
sounds of music, was like a dream, and 
seems so to me now as I recall it. 

The next morning all the invited 
guests of Arezzo went by special train 
and carriage to the ancient town of 
Poppi, where, in the ruined but now 
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partially restored castle of the Guidi, we 
were entertained and welcomed where 
Dante was once a guest. We were taken 
to the remarkable library of Poppi, 
which, in this town so small and so old, 
is a wonderful thing to find, were it not 
that the whole of Tuscany is so full of 
treasures of long ago learning and art 
that nothing seems very surprising. 
This is, of course, all Dante country, 
and we drove on, full of memories of his 
exile years, to the historic castle of Ro- 
mena, where he passed many days of 
waiting and longing, gazing out over the 
Casentino, the valley through which runs 
the Arno down to Florence, whose closed 
gates will never open to let him in. 


Our host, Count Goretti, the owner of 
the castle, offered its hospitality to us, 
and in the long unused courtyard at one 
side of the great, ruined towers we sat, 
under an improvised roof of green 
boughs, and ate and drank and listened to 
speeches. Behind and beneath stretched 
the wonderful prospect of this beautiful 
Tuscan country, and we turned from the 
present Italy back to the memories of the 
great men and the great past which hung 
over the scene. Then a fresh toast 
brought us back again to the liberty and 
patriotism of united Italy, and to the 
pleasant friendships formed during the 
days in Arezzo. 

Atassio, RivizRA D1 PonenTE, ITALY. 


Captured by Moorish Brigands 


BY CROMWELL VARLEY 


[The story of the capture of Mr. Perdicaris by Raisuli’s band has nowhere been so 
well told as in this article by his stepson, Mr. Varley, who was captured with him. The! 
accompanying picture of Mr. Perdicaris in Greek costume was taken some years ago.— 


EDITOR. ] 


N Monday, May 16th, 1904, Mr. 
Perdicaris and his family, which 
included the writer, left El 

Minzah, our house, just outside the walls 
of Sangus, to spend, as we fondly im- 
agined, a peaceful summer at Nidonia. 
On the following Wednesday evening, 
while sitting in the drawing room con- 
versing after dinner, we were startled by 
piercing shrieks issuing from the serv- 
ants’ quarters. We imagined a servants’ 
quarrel to be taking place, a not unknown 
occurrence with our cosmopolitan staff, 
and running round to intervene found 
ourselves in the midst of Raisuli’s moun- 
taineers, who had entered the house by 
the back door and occupied the ap- 
proaches to the servants’ quarters. Va- 
rious means were adopted to impress 
upon us the futility of resistance, and we 
soon found ourselves at the soldiers’ 
lodge, our horses being already there. 
Raisuli handed to one of our soldiers a 
letter for Hadj Mohamed Torses, the 
Sultan’s representative at Tangier, and 
saying in a tragic voice that would have 


put to shame some of our accomplished 


artists, “I am Raisuli!” We mounted 
and set forth on a ride which proved to 
be one of over 26 hours. 

I ascertained during our sojourn 
among the Beni Aroos that Raisuli and 
his mountaineers came to the neighbor- 
hood of our house during the night of 
the 17th, and lay concealed during the 
day among the brushwood outside our 
property, which he entered after night- 
fall on the 18th. There can be no doubt 
that he was in connivance with some 
if not all of our natives, as neither our 
dogs nor our peacocks, the which give 
rise on ordinary occasions to the weird- 
est sounds. on the slightest possible 
provocation, gave us the slightest warn- 
ing. I am convinced that had we been 
warned, and fired but one shot before 
Raisuli and his-men entered the house, 
they would have fled. This shot, how- 
ever, was not fired, and consequently we 
spent over five weeks in the hills of the 
beni Aroos. 

On leaving our property we crossed 
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the road that runs from Tangier to the 
lighthouse at Cape Spartel, and rode 
down the mountainside. Tumbling into 
water courses, over bowlders and break- 
ing through the brushwood in the dark, 
we gained the plain below, and after a 
hurried and whispered consultation 
among our captors, struck across the 
open country in a southeasterly direction. 

Raisuli took us by a round-about road 
in order to avoid as far as possible vil- 
lages, plow lands and places where we 
might meet people, 
and he showed an 
almost feverish 
haste to push along 
until we had 
crossed the borders 
of the Beni Aroos 
territory. In fact, 
the few short halts 
made during the 
night and the fol- 
lowing forenoon 
and early after- 
noon were grudg- 
ingly conceded at 
my insistence on 
behalf of my com- 
panion, whose fa- 
tigue and stiffness, 
aggravated by .a 
fall from his horse, 
rendered rest ab- 
solutely indispen- 
sable. There were 
times when I al- 
most despaired of 
getting him fur- 
ther. 

During the 
morning we wrote a note, which Rai- 
suli sent back to Tangier for us, 
and later we had a short rest and a 
little bread and muddy water, our only 
provisions during the journey. About 
4 o’clock we crossed the border of the 
Beni Aroos, and coming to a halt we 
spent a much needed half hour beneath 
magnificent evergreen oaks and among 
some grand rock work, a most charm- 
ing spot, visited, however, as far as we 
were concerned, under anything but 
engaging circumstances. 

A long climb by an execrable road 
brought us to a pass among rocky 
peaks of great wildness, and in keeping 
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with the rough mountaineers accom- 

panying us. We filed through this pass 

and then commenced a long descent 

down a rugged road, until, leaving.a vil- 

lage on our right, we came to a halt on 

some pasture land along the foot hills 

we had traversed. Here we rested for 

a couple of hours, after which a short 

ride through the moonlit landscape 
brought us to Tserredan. 

We were shown into a Moorish hut 

of two rooms, with thatched roofand mud 

floors. The inner 

one, a room of 

about ten feet by 

eight, had a raised 

floor and a ceiling 

of mud carried on 

canes and rough 

joists so low that 

we could not stand 

up in it. There 


on ie age eS was a small un- 
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glazed window 
with wooden shut- 
ter, and a cranky 
door about four 
feet high between 
it and the outer 
room, which served 
indifferently as our 
kitchen and bath- 
room, and bedroom 
for the Moorish 
servant who had 
voluntarily accom- 
panied us. As a 
bathroom it left 
much to be desired, 
the mud floor un- 
der the process of 
bathing out of a leaky camp kettle be- 
coming an ever increasing quagmire. 
The Friday following our unceremoni- 
ous departure from the family circle 
brought us our first mule load of stores. 
and letters from home telling us that all 
were well, and our one real trouble, our 
anxiety on behalf of those we had left 
behind, was removed ; and such was their 
consideration for us that we were, until 
our return, under the impression that 
they had not even been touched. 
Mattresses and bedding soon followed, 
and the swarms of vermin that shared 
our quarters with us began to give way 
before the use of insect powders sent us. 


Greek Costume 
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We were confined in our hut for the 
first few days, until, in fact, the after- 
noon of the Monday following our cap- 
ture, when we were allowed to stroll on 
a grass covered plateau outside the in- 
closure: in which our hut stood. It was 
not, however, until we had been walking 
about, stretching our limbs for some 
time, that we realized to what our greater 
freedom was due, not, in fact, until we 
saw the long line of mules and men ac- 
companying our friends, the young 
shereefs of Wazan, Mulai Ali and Mulai 
Ahmed, filing up the mountain path be- 
neath us. Soon after their arrival they 
were seated with us in our close quar- 
ters giving us the news of Tangier. The 
younger brother, Mulai Ahmed, soon re- 
- turned to Tangier, when Mulai Ali 
pitched his camp a little above us and 
lent us a tent and furniture ; and his cook 
and waiter managed the commissariat in 
a style that was simple luxury in com- 
parison with the somewhat primitive 
capabilities of the mountain village. Our 
circumstances were now very much im- 
proved, and remained so until the end 
of our stay; and shifting my sleeping 
quarters to the tent—my stepfather elect- 
ing to remain in the hut—we both had 
room to stretch without mutual incon- 
venience. 

I naturally endeavored to gain what 
information I could concerning the peo- 
ple we were among, but found it very 
uphill work, as instanced below. A man, 
the sheik, or head man, of a neighboring 
village, came to visit Tserredan, and I 
thought it a possible opportunity to pick 
up information. I asked him many ques- 
tions, to which he gave me ready an- 
swers. When finished, and walking 
away, I received a sign from one of 
Mulai Ali’s men sitting by that the man 
had not been speaking the truth. I con- 
sequently let the matter drop for a day 
or two, and then repeated my questions. 
A ‘mountaineer sitting by warned the 
sheik that he had already answered the 
questions and bade him be careful; his 
memory, however, was faulty, and I got 
different answers to each question. This 
tribe had numbered 5,000 fighting men 
on the first «casion and 7,005 on the 
second. I told him that the rate of in- 
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crease of fighting men in his locality was 
unknown elsewhere, and also liars of his 
caliber. 

We were amused to find natives com- 
ing from neighboring villages to have a 
look at us, never having seen a Eu- 
ropean before. 

Raisuli treated us with consideration, 
tho he kept us very closely guarded and 
watched, he and his immediate following 
being fearful lest some neighboring tribe 
should carry us off and do the deal with 
the Moorish Government for our re- 
lease on their own account. 

A Moorish doctor who spent a day 
at Tserredan on his way to a village of 
the Bene Gofat to attend a man who 
he said had received a Martini-Henry 
ball in his arm two months previous to 
the time in question, told us a somewhat 
amusing tale of how he performed am- 
putations by painting some liquid ob- 
tained from Turkey round the limb once 
a day for eight days, until it withered 
off. It was, I imagine, a reply to my 
statement, when fossil hunting and the 
natives asked me what I was looking 
for, which was that I was looking for 
“ petrified fish,” which no doubt seemed 
to the mountaineers somewhat startling. 

On the 24th of June we left Tserredan 
at five in the morning, and, riding 
through the Beni Iedes country and Beni 
Emsour, arrived at Bu Rabish in about 
six hours. Here in the house of Lalal, 
the chief of the tribe, a comfortable 
Moorish hut and clean, we lunched, and 
the final business being transacted be- 
tween Raisuli and Mulai Ahmed, who 
had come from Tangier to meet us for 
this purpose, we jained his followers, 
some 50 rifles, and my companion in a 
mule litter brought for him, we started 
for Tangier at three in the afternoon. 

We dined a la Belle Elvile, on a farm 
of Mulai Ali’s, about an hour’s ride from 
Lunats, which village, containing Rai- 
suli’s house, was burnt by the Sultan’s 
forces after the Harris affair was con- 
cluded. At ten we remounted and rode 
into Tangier at 12.30 that night, and 
the pale, wan faces that met us told of 
the anxiety our month’s captivity had 
given them. 

TancierR, Morocco. 
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Loss and Waste 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 


I ask for no closer season 
Than our higher law has made; 

But I pray, in the name of reason 
And the holier name of Trade, 

That the reckless haste and the sinful waste 
Of our noblest sport be stayed. 


The lobster is well protected 
Till he reaches his crusty prime; 

The salmon is not neglected 
In his vulnerable time, 

And the poacher of bird or beast is stirred 
With fear of the cost of crime. 


But the sport that wakes every passion 
Of the Anglo-Saxon frame, 

That is all the year round in fashion 
And never grows dull or tame, 

We follow with zest, but drop at the best 
And practical part of the game. 


The African in his jungle, 
The Fijian on the beach, 
Their logical minds ne’er bungle 
The duty beloved of each— 
Which is, that you eat when you’ve killed your 
meat, 
And have it within your reach. 


We have mastered the art of killing, 
Quickly or by degrees ; 

Our torture is more than thrilling; 
We scalp and we flay with ease; 

But the ’Pache and Sioux before us knew 
Such primitive things as these. 


But I think of a thing more cruel, 
From a business point of view,— 
That we waste so much costly fuel 
In roasting a nigger or two, 
And have not the wit, or gumption or grit 
To finish our barbecue! 
Boston, Mass. 


National and Clerical Education in 


BY SENOR MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
(The University of Salamanca, of which Sefior de Unamuno is rector, Is nearly five 
hundred years old, and had great fame in the palmy days of Spain. This article vividly 


illustrates the difficulties which those must meet who are trying to revive the wasted 
intelligence and energy for which this country was once so famous.—EDITOR. ] 


VER since the war through which we 
lost our colonies it has become the 
the fashion in Spain to speak of the 

need of reforming public instruction; 
people insist on the great number of those 
who can neither read nor write—half the 
adult population of the country—and the 
schoolmaster, a generally most neglected 
entity, has acquired great importance. 
Nevertheless, all this is more in the word 
than in the feeling. The State, yielding 
to this tendency, principally manifested in 
the daily press and the reviews, has finally 
decided to take upon itself the payment 
of all the charges for primary instruction, 
Which were formerly looked after by the 


respective municipal corporations. In 
pursuance of the above, since the begin- 
ning of the present year, the Government 
has decided that there shall be no school 
with less than $100 appropriation per an- 
num; but the rural villages in general 
look upon this unfavorably, claiming that 
their poverty does not allow them to con- 
tribute such a large sum of money to the 
instruction of their children. 

Sefior Silvela’s recent declaration that 
the country does not want public instruc- 
tion created great scandal among the “ in- 
tellectuals ” in Spain, but all those. who, 
like myself, are in a position to know the 
feeling of the people, aside from the opin- 
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ion of the “ intellectuals,’ know how 
truthful, unfortunately, is that asserion. 

Among the rural families the children 
are in many cases simply retained at home 
and never sent to school ;. they are made 
to mind their younger brothers and sis- 
ters, or employed in household duties or 
agricultural work. The school at best is 
considered as a place where the children 
are kept locked up and prevented from 
tearing their clothes or damaging the 
newly planted fields. 

In a certain little village where the peo- 
ple refused to improve the conditions. of 
the schoolhouse, unhealthy and too small 
for its purpose, they argued to me in reply 
to the teacher’s complaints : 

“ The good woman pretends to love our 
children even better than we love them 
ourselves! It does not matter whether 
she teaches them or not, but she should 
keep them out of mischief. During these 
days, when, under pretense of unhealthy 
conditions, she has kept the school closed, 
my son has actually torn two pairs of 
a and matters cannot go on like 
this.” 

People have no belief in public instruc- 
tion in this country and far less in hy- 
giene. The need of public instruction has 
not penetrated into the soul of our rural 
population, nor that of soap either. If 
they seem to acquiesce in either case it is 
because they dare not contradict what they 
hear so highly praised. In the matter of 
learning itself, it is their firm belief that 
the poor man has quite enough if he 
knows how to read and write, the four 
elementary operations of arithmetic (add- 
ing, subtracting, multiplying and divid- 
ing) and, above all, the Catechism or 
Manual of Christian doctrine and sacred 
history. Anything beyond that is not 
only superfluous, but may be harmful. 
“Send us a teacher who will teach the 
Christian Catechism well, and who on 
Sundays will take the children to mass, 
even tho he may teach nothing else; 
for that is quite sufficient here,’ so I 
was told by the worthies of a village. I 
know of a certain bishop who upheld the 
above theory in talking to a school 
teacher upon whom he called during one 
of his episcopal rounds. 

There are many among us who believe 
that the “poor in spirit” who shall be 
“blessed ” are the ignorant, and it is not 
rare to hear ignorance defended in one 
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shape or another as the great bulwark 
against liberalism, which is a sin, at least 
in Spain. 

The worst is that the clergy do not 
comply with their orders according to 
which Spanish priests should attend the 
schools every Saturday to teach the 
Catholic faith to the children. Very few 
of them do this, leaving the work to the 
teacher, whom they blame and even act- 
ively molest and persecute if he does not 
give the teaching to their satisfacion. 

The Church, out of which sprang our 
universities, hardly pays any direct atten- 
tion in Spain to-day to matters education- 
al, except as they are left to the religious 
orders, which have practically become the 
sole masters of secondary education, of a 
great part of the primary education in the 
large cities, and also of a considerable 
part of the higher education. Within re- 
cent times some of their privileges have 
been curtailed. Those who give private 
instruction have been compelled to show 
that they possess sufficient academic 
titles. They pretend to take their pupils 
to the official examinations, but they have 
these examinations conducted by the pu- 
pils’ own teachers. They have now been 
compelled to take their pupils to the offi- 
cial institutions to be examined there, in- 
stead of having it done by official com- 
missions sent to the private colleges, as 
was formerly the case, which lent itself 
to great abuse. 

Speaking with all frankness, it is neces- 
sary to declare that the education given by 
the religious orders in Spain is, generally 
speaking, detestable ; that it aims solely at 
educating the pupils in external religious 
practices, and at guarding them from con- 
tamination with the liberal virus, while 
carrying out all the time a most lucrative 
industry. Their colleges are principally 
institutions for the production of academ- 
ic bachelors, whose work is carried out 
with no other end in view but the honor- 
ary degree which they may obtain from 
the institution itself. And that is very 
natural. The Spanish Church has always 
distrusted the education of the people, 
seeking to prevent its overstepping cer- 
tain limits. We have with us an inherent 
Inquisition, as it were. There is in the 
most popular Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, the one written by Father As- 
tete, a reply to a certain question which 
is most significant : 
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“Do not ask that question of me, who am 
an ignorant man; the Holy Mother, the Catho- 
lic Church, has doctors who will be able to 
answer.” 


That is the national leprosy which 
afflicts us: everything is delegated. From 
no quarter do we hear with greater fre- 
quency than from the clerical element 
that “the shoemaker should stick to his 
last.” They see an enemy in any one who, 
going beyond the strict limits of his pro- 
fessional studies required by immediate 
application, “ meddles with matters that 
concern him not.” A physician who aban- 
dons his practice and devotes his time to 
biological investigation, a lawyer who 


studies sociology, incites suspicion. I. 


know of a university professor, an Ultra- 
montane, who, when a psychological ex- 
perimental laboratory was started at the 
university, declared that such a thing was 
nefarious and sure to lead to materialism. 
Not long ago the Bishop of Guadix pro- 
tested in the Senate against the taking of 
anthropometric measurements of the pu- 
pils in a gymnasium on the ground that 
it was contrary to human dignity: so he 
said, but the real fact at the basis of all 
this is that they see a danger to Spanish 
orthodoxy in any class of investigations. 

For the above reasons I have always be- 
lieved that what I will call the practicism 
preached by so many Liberals, ever since 
our military disasters, is at heart a weapon 
unwittingly placed in the hands of the 
reactionaries. ‘“ What is required,” so 
we are told, “is less graduates or doc- 
tors, and more men versed in industry; 
less Latin and more pharmacy; less uni- 
versities and teaching institutions than at 
present, and more commercial or indus- 
trial and engineering schools.” For my 
part I believe that it is not the industrial 
schools that create industry, but that the 
latter creates the schools, and that our in- 
dustrial schools will only give us indus- 
trial graduates like the others, or worse 
than those. I believe, furthermore, that 
it is the mind that we should educate and 
elevate iri Spain, not delegating every- 
thing, but, on the contrary, “ meddling 
with what concerns us not,” and that we 
shall have neither industry, nor com- 
merce, nor roads, nor irrigation, until we 
shall have shaken off the spirit of the 
Inquisition and shall have arrived at the 
Peace of Westphalia, having passed be- 
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fore through our Diet of Worms and the 
wars consequent thereon. 

The fact is that the religious struggle 
has not come to an end in Spain, but that, 
on the contrary, it has to-day as much as, 
or greater importance than the economic- 
al and social problem. The struggle in- 
creases in violence. We live in the midst 
of an armed civil peace, but open war- 
fare would be preferable, as pneumonia 
is preferable to consumption. The liberty 
of the human conscience is at stake in 
Spain ; the fullness of that liberty remains 
still to be conquered, and the question 
presents itself specially in matters apper- 
taining to public instruction, the legal 
status of which is ambiguous. 

The Concordat signed in March, 1851, 
between his holiness Pius IX and her 
majesty Queen Isabella II, which is in 
force at present, stipulates in its Article 2: 

“The instruction given at the universities, 
colleges, seminaries and public and private 
schools, of any class whatsoever, shall be in 
strict conformity in all its details with the doc- 
trine of the Catholic religion, and for this 
purpose no obstacle shall be set to the bishops 
or other diocesan prelates intrusted by their 
ministry to watch over the purity of the doc- 
trine of the faith and morals of the people, and 
over the religious education of the young, in 
the exercise of their duties, even in the public 
schools.” 

In accordance with this the Law of 
Public Instruction of 1857, which is the 
one in force, stipulates that “ the academ- 
ic functionaries shall not put any obstacle 
to prevent the bishops from inspecting 
the doctrines that may be taught,” and 
“ whenever a diocesan prelate shall find 
in the text books or in the explanations 
of the professors the utterance of doc- 
trines prejudicial to the sound religious 
education of the young” he will report 
the matter to the Government, so that the 
latter may take the required proceedings. 

Later on, the Constitution of 1876, 
which rules in Spain to-day, declared in 
Article 2: 

“No one shall be molested in the territory 
of Spain for reason of his religious opinions, 
nor for the exercise of the religion, provided 
the due observance of Christian morality be 
maintained.” 

In Article 13 the Constitution estab- 
lishes that every Spaniard has the right 
to the free utterance of his ideas and opin- 
ions, spoken or written. 
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Before the promulgation of that Con- 
stitution, in February, 1875, immediately 
after the restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, the then Minister, Sefior Orovio, 
ordered that no other teaching but the 
official teaching of the State should be 
given by the professors, in consequence 
of which several professors were deprived 
of their chairs. Orovio was a Conserva- 
tive. On March 3d, 1881, the Liberals 
being in office, the then Minister, Sefior 
Albareda, canceled the inquisitorial de- 
cree of his predecessor, Orovio, and re- 
instated the deposed professors, paying 
them their salaries during the»time of 
their enforced absence. Thus the prece- 
dent of the freedom of the academic chair 
was established ; it holds up to the present 
day and has managed to resist since then 
the attacks of the clerical element. 

I say up to the present, because in 
Spain no one can answer for what the 
morrow will bring; no one can say if 
some Government will not take it into its 
head to revive the Concordat and the Law 
of Public Instruction, both of which are 
extant, acting against the Constitution it- 
self, and to argue that, altho every 


Spaniard has the right to profess and ex- 
pound freely whatever religious doctrines 
or others he may hold, the State cannot 
. retain in the academic chairs as official 
professors, paid out of the public moneys, 
those who may expound doctrines con- 
trary to what is stated to be the doctrine 


of the State itself. In fact, it is not so 
much the Constitution as the public spirit 
that prevents in Spain such an enormous 
outrage and the resurrection of such ob- 
solete principles. 

The immense majority of the nation, 
composed of illiterates or little better than 
that, does not think for itself and has no 
opinion on religion, education or politics ; 
it delegates them. It is a minority, and a 
very small minority at that, which consti- 
tutes the conscience of the nation and also 
constitutes public opinion. To ask to 
hear what the majority has to say, in- 
stead of simply limiting one’s self to the 
stating of what that majority needs, would 
be as if a veterinary surgeon waited for 
the ass to bray before medicating it. The 
majority of that conscious minority is 
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Liberal in its tendencies and scarcely 
orthodox, tho it may profess to be Catho- 
lic out of routine and the preservation of 
appearances. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the majority of Spanish univer- 
sity professors do not belong to the en- 
lightened Liberal minority, and that it is 
in the State universities principally where 
are to be found, outside of the clergy, the 
intellectual elements of strict orthodoxy 
and anti-Liberalism. But it must also be 
confessed that the best and most distin- 
guished representation of Spanish intel- 
lect is not to be found among-the official 
professors, but outside of their number, 
principally in the press, in that press so 
hateful to the clerical elements, and upon 
which the Universitarians of the old 
school look with such unfavorable eyes. 

Tho with great difficulty, dragged, as it 
were, our universities and institutions will 
have to follow the current of the century, 
and cease to be academic factories of 
bachelors and doctors, to become centers 
of supreme culture and laboratories of 
real learning. Our most liberal univer- 
sity, that of Oviedo, is the one most ad- 
vanced in the new direction, thanks to the 
nucleus of liberal professors, against 
whom the bishop of the diocese, a Do- 
minican friar, urges constant war, hav- 
ing founded a daily newspaper for the 
principal purpose of combating those pro- 
fessors. 

The religious orders teach, because 
they have to take their pupils to be exam- 
ined at the official centers, and in compe- 
tition with these latter. If, freed from 
official competition, the religious orders 
were to become sole masters of education, 
everything would come to an end. Under 
the pretense of teaching, only the most 
summary education would be given, and 
we would enicr fully into the period of 
“ Ask not such questions of me who am 
an ignorant man, for the Church has doc- 
tors,” etc.; a brutifying praticism would 
prevail over the land. Bad as it is, the 
official instruction given by the State is 
to-day in Spain the only thing that de- 
serves.the name of instruction. All true 
Spanish Liberals understand that we 
must raise the flag in the battle for na- 
tional culture in the “ Kulturkampf.” 


SALAMANCA, SPAIN 

















THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


BY THE REV. T. W. WINFIELD 


HE Most Reverend Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has issued a statement in 

reference to his visit to this country. He 
is expected to reach New York on Sat- 
urday of this week. He will be present 
at the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, to be held in 
Boston in October, when matters of deep 
interest to the Church will be considered. 

The Archbishop will also visit some of 
the Canadian cities where the relations 
between the Mother Church and the Col- 
onies are still strong enough to dictate 
the same forms and methods of Church 
polity, doctrine and worship as in the 
Church of England. 


It may be a surprise to some to learn 
that the Archbishop occupies the highest 
position in Great Britain next to the 
Crown and the immediate descendants 
of the King. He takes precedence after 
the Prince of Wales and his son, and 
above all Dukes, Earls, Viscounts, above 
the Lord Chancellor, the Premier and the 
Secretary of State and all Ministers from 
other countries to the Court of St. James. 
Even before the Reformation the occu- 
pant of the See of Canterbury outranked 
all other archbishops; and several occu- 
pants thereof are among the calendared 
saints of the Roman Church—the most 
notable of them all being Thomas 4 
Becket. Indeed, apart from St. Peter’s 
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at Rome, there is no ecclesiastical office 
so rich and hoary in tradition as the See 
of Canterbury. 

The prerogatives of this office include 
—besides the magnificent palace and 
princely provision made for its occupant 
—the administration of the affairs of 
state should any lapse occur in the 
reigning power. In such a case the Arch- 
bishop would be the head of certain dig- 
nitaries (including the Lord Chancellor 
and the Premier) who discharge the 
functions of Royalty in the interregnum. 
It is generally supposed that the last time 
that the necessity arose for such a Com- 
mission was after the death of Queen 
fnne and before George I could reach 
England. ‘There is, however, a later 
royal document given by George himself 
authorizing the Archbishop and twelve 
Lords and gentlemen whose names are 
mentioned. to exercise the royal authority 
during the King’s visit to Holland. 

The Archbishop has been under a con- 
siderable strain for some time past, and, 
* Scotchman tho he be, there are times 
when some relaxation becomes an abso- 
lute necessity, and His Grace is likely to 
find in his visit to this country that 
change which is restful, and that rest 
which is not in danger of being disturbed 
by churchly questions, which are vexing 
alike to flesh and spirit. He will be wel- 
comed here, not only on account of his 
high position, but as a tribute to the per- 
sonality of the first Primate of all Eng- 
land who ever crossed the Atlantic. 

Meanwhile, there will await his return 
many matters of grave import. A Royal 
Commission has already been appointed, 
one purpose of which, according to Mr. 
Balfour’s statement, is “to investigate the 
ecclesiastical disorders in the national 
Church.” 

The hymn commonly called “The 
Athanasian Creed ” will be one of these 
matters. Concerning this compilation 
most men are agreed in regard to certain 
details—namely, that its authority is 
shrouded in mystery. Whether it shall 
ever have an “ end of life ” remains to be 
seen; it did not have an ascertained “ be- 
ginning of days.” When it appeared it 
came as a document of authority, and 
complete in its Latin form. St. Hilary 
of Arles is commonly designated as its 
author, but this is disputed. St. Athan- 
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asius, who died in 378 A. D., had cer- 
tainly nothing to do with it; it was sup- 
posed to express his views, and therefore 
came to bear his name. It is not referred 
to in any of his writings, nor is it men- 
tioned in either the Third or the Fourth 
Council of the Church. Yet, from the 
eighth century until the seventeenth it 
was regarded as the work of Athanasius, 
until Literary Criticism decided that 
Athanasius never could have done it, that 
its birthplace was Gaul and its original 
language Latin. 

Men object to it because it is not in the 
true sense catholic. It is not commonly 
“*received and believed.” There is not a 
single Church, East or West, besides the 
English Church and the churches of the 
British Colonies that follows the English 
practice, which recites this “ Quicunque 
Vult” in the services of the Church and 
in a language “ understanded of the peo- 
ple.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country has never had it, and has 
never needed it. No book of Common 
Prayer since the Revolution has con- 
tained it. The members of that com- 
munion have reverenced and loved the 
two creeds they have, and have not 
missed that which for 180 years has been 
the battleground for theological combat- 
ants of varying degree of understanding 
and unwisdom. 

The Eastern Church never uses it. It 
is inscribed, indeed, in her Horologion, 
or Canonical Hours, but it is a dead let- 
ter so far as usage is concerned. 

The Roman Catholic Church has the 
“ Quicunque Vult” inscribed in the of- 
fice of “ Prime,” which service is chiefly 
for the clergy, the “ religious,’ and stu- 
dents for the priesthood. The people may 
attend, of course, but they scarcely ever 
do, and, of course, it is said in Latin and 
not in the tongue of the people. 

Of all the great host of Christians out- 
side the Episcopal and Liturgical 
churches there has never been a question 
as to this Hymn or Creed. It has never 
been used, and never will be used. In 
the Protestant churches there have been 
many divisions, bigotries and puerilities, 
but we do not know of any sane man 
who would have the effrontery to dictate 
a forbidding formula, which he calls the 
“true faith,” and then proclaim that un- 
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less each man held it “ whole and unde- 
filed without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” Therefore we say the “ Qui- 
cunque Vult” is not catholic. It is not 
generally received in the Church nor re- 
cited by its members. 

Now, it is this question, among others, 
that has been vexing the Archbishop’s 
soul. There is a large party in the 
Church calling out for a revision, or ex- 
purgation, of the “ Quscunque Vult.” 
Some would leave out the “ minatory ” 
clauses and retain those which refer in 
detail to the attributes and Being of the 
Trinity. On the ‘other hand, there is a 
strong force declaring that to touch it or 
to interfere with its place in the usages of 
the Church would be to cause disorder, 
and perhaps disruption, in the Church. 

A few weeks ago a deputation holding 
these views waited upon the Archbishop ; 
and in His Grace’s reception of and an- 
swer to them the Primate shows both 
his diplomacy and his strength of char- 
acter. The deputation was led by Canons 
Randolph, Newbolt and Cook, and con- 
sisted of many men of authority both in 
Church and in State. The petition was 
signed by 225 clergymen and 131 laymen 
(note the disparity in numbers), and set 
forth that “the present time was inop- 
portune for any change, that there was a 
tendency to put opinion in the place of 
dogma, and that such action would cause 
a split in the Church of England.” 

It was charged that “the Bishops had 
receded from their first position,” and the 
Primate made this latter charge the oc- 
casion for a full and clear survey of the 
whole question. It was a delicate task, 
for it could not be denied that the atti- 
tude of the petitioners was somewhat an- 
tagonistic. It was a time when the least 
lapse might provoke attack. The Pri- 
mate ignored the doctrinal aspect of the 
question, and dealt with it solely from an 


administrative point of view, showing 
that there were many men who, tho op- 
posed to each other, were “alike good, 
earnest, faithful and competent.” He 
protested against the statement that those 
who did not agree with this partic + 
delegation were men “ holding peculiar 
views,” as had been alleged. Men did not 
think alike on this or any other subject, 
and he referred to many quiet Church 
people who held their convictions strong- 
ly without writing about them, and also 
to many who had strong objections to the 
use of this particular Creed. These peo- 
ple could not be slighted, even if they felt 
that some modification was necessary. 
He would consider it cowardly on his 
part if he hesitated to avow on which 
side his personal leaning lay. He rec- 
ognized the strength of the argument to 
which he had gratefully listened. It was 
of the utmost value that he should re- 
ceive the views of all kinds of thinkers, 
tho he might still adhere to his conviction 
as to the necessity of a change, not as to 
the contents of the Creed, nor as to the 
retranslation of it, but as to the manner 
and times at which it should be used. 
The Primate made very clear the deter- 
mination reached by the Bishops. They 
had decided that no definite proposal for 
a change in the use of the Athanasius 
Creed should be made until a deliberate 
opinion had been more clearly ascer- 
tained. 

In consequence of the Primate’s con- 
nection with this whole matter (he hav- 
ing been the historian of the Lambeth 
Decennial Conference), it is fitting that 
this much should be said concerning the © 
attitude he has taken. During his Lord- 
ship’s visit he should be unhampered by 
vexatious questions, even if when he re- 
turns it should be decided that the “ Qui- 
cunque Vult” should be left in the 
Prayer Book, and never used. 

New Yorx Ciry. 





Housing for Children 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


[With this article Mrs. Gilman ends her series of practical and practicable sugges- 
tions for improving the modern home. Now that contractors are building city homes by 
the block, who will be the first to follow out her suggestions? Our subscribers should 
read Mrs. Gilman’s work, “lhe Home,” which is a full exposition of the theories that 


siggest this article. 
Howe Bailey.—Ep1Tor.] 


E Americans are a practical peo- 
ple, surely. We are a progres- 
sive people, liberal, broad- 

minded, rebellious against tradition and 
the downward drag of old cutoms. 

Yet there are wide areas of life where 
we might as well be Hindus for all the 
advance we make. 

We have developed a breed of trotting 
horses which are the admiration of the 
world, we have bred the trophy tomato 
and the navel orange, and here is Mr. 
Burbank ranging easily ahead in playing 
tricks on nature, with his “ plumcot” 
and white blackberries, his stoneless 
prune and pitless plum. In especial do 
we excel in two points—in a keen, far- 
sighted business sense and in mechanical 
adaptability. Also we are noted for our 
family affection and our general kindness 
of heart. 

Why, then, with all this array of valu- 
able qualities, are we content to leave 
three-fifths of our population without 
proper accommodation? 

In the census average five persons are 
allowed to a family, two adults and three 
children. A growing population must 
have more than two children to a family, 
and we are growing. At the lowest com- 
putation our children constitute more 
than half the people of the land. Their 
mintenance, education and general shel- 
ter and protection is becoming every year 
more of a problem of civics, and good 
progress is being made in this line of 
study; but their housing is a problem in 
real estate, in building, a practical busi- 
ness proposition, which could be met on 
quite other lines. 

The city is the place where these ques- 
tions confront us, naturally, and in the 
city they must be answered first. Here 
in New York in a population of three 
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The illustration was drawn especially for this article by Vernon 


and a half millions we have two million 
one hundred thousand children. 

For this vast number of citizens the 
only provision made is civic—the parks, 
the schools and a few playgrounds. Their 
parents, of course, do not provide these 
accommodations for children—the period 
of parental supply is long past; if chil- 
dren were left to the sole care of their 
parents only the few rich would have 
schools, and even they would have no 
general parks and playgrounds. 

Our rich men’s children have finer 
clothes, and private schools, but even they 
must be pushed and pulled about the pub- 
lic streets and public parks—their parents 
can provide for them only a remote nurs- 
ery and small backyard. 

Poor and rich alike must mainly use 
the street for what outdoor life they get; 
and here the poor child has some advan- 
tage, for he is not herded by a servant, 
he has freedom of body and brain, and 
learns much more than the poor, dull 
baby in the white velvet coat and leg- 
gings. 

But what a scandalous inadequacy it 
all is! 

Here are these thousands and thou- 
sands of growing citizens, and here are 
the city fathers and the homebound 
mothers equally indifferent to their needs. 
Among the traditions we have not re- 
belled against, a superstition as old as 
thése of Brahma and Vishnu is our com- 
placent assumption that the home is the 
place for children. Perhaps it was, once. 
Perhaps the cave dweller arranged his 
excavation especially with a view to the 
advantage of the young. Perhaps the 
tepee of the Sioux or the many-celled 
hive of the Pueblo is planned for chil- 
dren—the peasant’s hut, or the baron’s 
castle, or the king’s palace. 
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In that vast vague period of the Matri- 
archate, which antedates all history, there 
may have been homes made for children 
—but there are not now. On the con- 
trary—the glaring and horrifying con- 
trary—we build houses to exclude chil- 
dren; we do not want them in the home! 
Go about with a family of five children 
and see the attitude of householders to- 
ward them. Lydia Kingsmill Command- 
er has shown us in THE INDEPENDENT 
this phase of the question with amusing 
conclusiveness. 

Our houses are built and planned en- 
tirely and exclusively for adults, and in 
the more expensive ones children are 
frankly objected to—often prohibited. 

Of course, we continue to have chil- 
dren, and they do live somewhere; so 
they must needs be huddled about in the 
accommodation for “grown ups,” and 
turned into the street, with all its dirt 
and danger, in the care of the casual po- 
liceman or stultifying nursemaid. 

We are so used to this, so helpless 
under the weight of age-old customs, that 
it never occurs to us that proper accom- 
modations could be made for this large 
and important class of citizens. 

We do not at the moment recognize 
what is meant. “ Accommodation for 
children? What do you mean? What 
do they need that they do not have?” 

If hard pressed we may admit that the 
street is not a safe or nobly educative 
playground ; that the poor child runs hor- 
rible risks and that the rich suffers drear- 
ily in the benumbing clutch of an igno- 
rant servant. 

But our inert brains can see nothing 
else possible. 

“They have to be in the street,” we 
say, sadly—*“ they must have air. What 
other place is there?” 

There is another place, even in the city ; 
an unobstructed area, miles and miles of 
it, with the best air possible in the cir- 
cumstances, and that is >the roof. 

“ Roof—roof—but that is where you 
hang clothes—that is no place for chil- 
dren!” 

No, it is not, at present. But it could 
be, it should be, it will be when we see 
the right and reason of it. 

Take it from the private point of view: 
Here is a city lot and house. The lot is 
100 x 25 feet, the house 25 x 75 feet, the 


yard 25 x 25 feet, and the sidewalk 25 x 
10 feet. 

Now the sidewalk and yard together 
givethe child but 875 square feet, where- 
as the roof would give him 1,875 feet. In 
the street is dirt, noise and danger. In 
the yard is less light, less air and a sense 
of imprisonment. On the roof is the best 
air a city has to offer, all the sun there 
is, comparative quiet and security. But 
the private point of view is not the one 
from which to regard the child. - One’s 
own poor solitary private child or two, 
soon growing up to the longed for age 
when they can have circumstances to fit 
them, can never command the attention 
and respect which we must give to the 
bulk of our citizens—a steady, permanent 
class. 

Your child grows up and becomes an 
adult and forgets his infant limitations ; 
but children—the children of the city— 
remain continually, in their thousands 
upon thousands. 

And the same roof—O, purblind 
parent !—will in course of years accom- 
modate more than one child! 

Now, suppose our house builders and 
investors in real estate should wake up to 
the fact that there was a market they had 
never catered to, a huge and influential 
patronage clamoring for proper pro- 
vision. 

Suppose, while your imagination is in 
use, that this enormous number of chil- 
dren were organized and influential—that 
they knew what they needed, and had 
the money to pay for it. 

Fancy them forming a syndicate and 
investing millions in the building of 
houses which did not exclude adults, but 
did include children as the governing 
factor. What would they build? 

Our imaginations refuse to work. We 
never in our lives gave a thought to the 
needs of children as a class—except as 
school children. 

There we have, indeed, accomplished 
something. As soon as we consider them 
as a class—as a permanent class—we do 
make shift to meet their needs. 

Now children at home are just as nu- 
merous and just as permanent as children 
at school. Why should we not give as 
much care to providing homes for them 
as we do to provide schools for them? 

Now, to really stretch our minds to the 
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consideration of home accommodations 
for children. Let us take a city block in 
New York as a basis—nothing worse will 
present itself. If we can solve the prob- 
lem in New York we can solve it any- 
where. 

This block represents an area of 160,- 
000 square feet in this shape: 














In this block there are, say, one hundred 
families ; two hundred adults, three hun- 
dred children. This.is not a passing inci- 
dent, but a continual fact. That number 
of children are the permanent residents 
of that block. They may change indi- 
vidually—as do the adult tenants, for that 
matter—but as a class of residents they 
remain. Being thé majority, it would 
seem reasonable that the place should be 
planned mainly with a view to their 
needs. 

The needs of children, as distinct from 
those of adults, are mainly educative. 
The adult is a settled quantity. He or 
she wants a home wherein to rest after 
the day’s work, a place of quiet, ease, com- 
fort, personal expression. In all this, as 
part of the family, the child shares accord- 
ing to his powers. But the period of 
childhood has dominant necessities of its 
own. 


To begin with the baby. He should 


. have, besides proper food, shelter and 


protection from danger, the fullest means 
of growth, physical and mental. We 
dress our babies more with a view to our 
sense of beauty and to the protection of 
our clothes and furnishings than with a 
view to the care and free growth of the 
little body. If we, in our house building, 
provided proper apartments for babies, 
considering their smooth and normal de- 
velopment as the main thing, they might 
be very differently dressed, and whole- 
somely undressed most of the time. 

For air, sunlight and quiet the roof and 
the floor under it are the natural place 
for the little ones. When a whole block 
is thus arranged we shall have an outdoor 
space of two-thirds the whole area—quite 


a park. One side could be for the in- 
fants, three for the older ones, who re- 
quire more space. 

For the babies the quiet sleeping 
rooms, bathing rooms not only for lava- 
tory purposes, but with wide, shallow 
pools, where the delighted fatlings could 
play in the water for blessed hours when 
the weather was not suitable outside, baby 
gymnasia and general nursery accommo- 
dations. Above, within insurmountable 
high railings, there could be sun-gardens 
and sand-gardens, flower-gardens, too, of 
sorts, and, again, gymnasia, in the open 
air. Babies cannot, it is true, swing clubs 
and dumbbells, or do elaborate acts on 
ladders, but they passionately enjoy such 
physical exercises as they are capable of 
—pulling upon soft large ropes within 
easy reach, incipient swinging, climbing 
up and rolling down, and sliding; there 
are plenty of exercises in which the wak- 
ing hours of healthy yearlings and two- 
year-olds could be passed in pure delight 
and great profit. No perambulators 
needed. The child could get the air and 
sun while stationary, and get real exer- 
cise when’ in motion. They do not like 
to be strapped in, smothered in blankets 
and helplessly pushed around. When 
asleep-a baby can lie still; when awake 
he should be free to move. The peram- 
bulator is a device to keep the child tol- 
erably safe and clean in our unsafe and 
unclean streets. When we have the sense 
to provide a place proper for babies they 
will not need these antiquated devices. 

Our retinue of nursemaids, and the 
“ unceasing care ” which the fond mother 
gives are necessary while the poor baby 
roams among the elaborate furnishings 
of an adult honie or the dangers of the 
street, but legitimate accommodations 
will simplify “the care of children” re- 
markably. 

For the older ones the same general 
needs are to be met. Rooms suitable for 
child life, where their natural activity can 
cause no inconvenience to older people 
and where are provided opportunity and 
occupation for those activities, instead of 
expecting a child to be “ good” in doing 
nothing, and calling it naughty for nearly 
all it does. As I have remarked in another 
place, mischief is a term we use to de- 
scribe the natural interaction between a 
child and a home. 

When children have homes really 
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planned for them they will do no mischief 
—there will be so many natural things 
to do. 

The elements are a delight always— 
earth, air, fire and water—and with ex- 
periment and unconscious instruction 
they could play and learn from year to 
year, having a jolly good time every day. 

Simply playing in water is occupation 
and education in itself under right super- 
vision. A shallow swimming pool, chutes 
to slide down splashingly, boats to sail, 
all the games possible in this delightful 
media—there could be one such in 
every block. One carefully fitted gymna- 
sium, too; but, mainly, large playgrounds, 
with little individual garden boxes and 
suchlike provision for happy growth and 
observation. 

From the cheapest and easiest arrange- 
ment of a clean, safe place to play to the 
most elaborate and advanced for uncon- 
scious education, every block in the city, 
according to its rents, could offer suitable 
accommodation to this large proportion 
of its tenants. While the whole block 
may be beyond our reach at present, even 
a small apartment house could begin the 
good work—even a private house if the 
owner could afford it. But private inter- 
est and private means are no more to be 
trusted to make suitable homes for chil- 
dren than they are to make suitable 
schools. 

Take an ordinary apartment house of 
the more reasonable sort—five stories 
high—ten families—with an average of 
thirty children. Even on that limited 
roof space a big sun parlor for babies 
and sand garden for toddlers could be 
placed, and the other half fitted as a play- 
room and gymnasium for the older ones. 

Below would be, as now, the family 
home, to which the child would return 
from his own playground, as he now re- 
turns from the school or the street. Hav- 
ing a place of his own, with acknowl- 
edged rights and privileges, he would eas- 
ily learn to respect those of others—a 
somewhat difficult lesson now to a 
healthy, vigorous child, who grows up, on 
sufferance, in an adult home, and on the 
street. 

In the matter of expense there is no 
serious obstacle. 

The rich could save enough off their 
armies of futile nursemaids to pay for 
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first-class care in the roof playgrounds. 
The poor would have less elaborate pro- 
vision, and could save what was needed 
on doctors’ and undertakers’ bills and the 
taxes which support our prisons and 
asylums. 

The question of association among the 
children will not trouble the poor, who 
now flock thickly in the street, and need 
not trouble the rich, who can keep their 
little ones in solitary confinement in in- 
dividual pens on their roofs if they pre- 
fer ; or even, as now, give each a servant, 
to sit gossiping with the others and 
drag the child about. It would be ina 
safe place, that is all. Neither is there 
any question of separating the children 
from their mothers. The mother may, if 
she will, sleep by the child all night, and 
sit, stand or walk by it all day (as she 
does now!)— it is simply that she would 
have a‘ proper place to do it in. Asa 
matter of fact, very few mothers are in- 
cessantly with their children. The poor 
have too much work and the rich too 
much play. Also these last are ashamed 
to be much seen with their children in 
the street lest they be taken for nurse- 
maids. I remember once, when I was 
wheeling my own baby, being stopped 
by a benevolent old lady, who admired 
the child and asked, “ Whose baby is it?” 

It never occurred to her that the 
mother could really be with the child. 

This building provision need not ex- 
clude the most devoted mother, not for 
an instant; it merely provides permanent- 
ly for the needs of our young residents. 

One more thing may affright us: 
“ Where shall we dry our clothes?” Pos- 
sibly the home is meant to be a place for 
children as much as a laundry. When. 
we do make it a place for children we 
may be forced to take dirty work outside. 
So let us look forward to the advertise- 
ments of the farseeing landlord: “ Ele- 
gant residence for families with children. 
Best roof acommodations in city. Abso- 
lutely no smoke. Double railings. Outer 
and inner promenade. Ample provision 
for swimming. Gymnasia from one yeaf 
up.” And so on and so on. 

The market waits. Two million chil- 
dren in New York—permanent residents 
—will no one build houses for them? 
Apply to The 
Child.” 


Woopstock, N, Y. 
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The Confessions 


of an Ambitious 


Career 


BY A BACHELOR WIFE 


[For evident reasons we cannot give the name of the author of this article: but 
the story told is true, barring a few minor changes to conceal identity. We had intended 
to conclude the series of articles on the subject, but this seemed necessary for com- 
pleteness of view. ‘The reader will understand that “ Bachelor” means Baccalaureate. 


—EpIrTor.] 


HEN my attention was first called 
\W to the article published in THE 
INDEPENDENT some weeks ago 
by a “ Bachelor Maid” I became very 
much interested and felt at the time that 
I should like to answer this woman, who, 
I felt certain, was a splendid representa- 
tive of so many college bred women of 
to-day. I restrained my impulses, how- 
ever, knowing well how many petitions 
to enter into these controversies are in- 
flicted upon poor editors. A few weeks 
later came the dissertation by the “ Phil- 
osophical Bachelor.” After reading and 
rereading these articles, it occurred to 
me that here were two people whose ideas 
upon certain important social questions 
were similar to those held by my husband 
and myself when we started life together 
almost twelve years ago. Now, what 
had become of these ideas? 

The man who is now my husband had 
at that time just graduated from Yale, 
and was planning to continue his studies 
for the next few years in Europe. I was 
barely twenty, and had not quite finished 
my college course in a neighboring New 
England college. My plan was to drop 
my regular academic work, go to Bos- 
ton for a year, then to Europe, and de- 
vote my attention mostly to the study of 
music, as my professors had declared I 
had a voice and somewhat exceptional 
musical and dramatic talent, and, I might 
add, I had had almost continuous in- 
struction in music along with my regu- 
lar school work since I was six years of 
age, 

In the meantime the man who later 
became my husband and I did the very 
presumptuous thing that so many young 
American people are apt to do. We be- 
came engaged without first consulting 


our parents. In the following summer, 
when each of us went home, and our par- 
ents were humbly consulted, his did not 
object, but mine did. My father, who 
from my general record, from the win- 
ning of various prizes, etc., had gotten 
the impression that I was exceptional, 
had been nursing ambitious ideas that I 
was to have a future and a career. He 
insisted that this engagement would be 
the death blow to all my ambition, and, 
furthermore, both my parents declared I 
should not go to Europe to study the fol- 
lowing year if the man to whom I was 
engaged should be there; for, let me add, 
we had planned to be very close together. 

For a few days there was despair, but 
one fine evening while discussing this 
matter together light seemed to dawn 
upon the young man at my side. “ The 
only rational thing to do,” said he, “ is 
to marry, go to Europe together and you . 
continue with your work and I with 
mine, just as tho nothing had happened.” 
The fear of facing my stern father over- 
whelmed me at first, but I took courage. 
The next afternoon I went out for a few 
hours, and my friend approached my 
father, armed with all the logic and ora- 
tory he had been able to command in the 
meantime. He insisted he would in no 
way interfere with my work or success, 
either now or later; he meant to estab- 
lish a place for himself, he said, but he 
would inflict no burdens upon me; be- 
sides, he could be a protector in case of 
illness, etc. It was later agreed that I 
should be wholly independent, even to 
the point of defraying my own expenses. 
(This was one of my special weaknesses 
at this time, I dreaded the idea of being 
supported. ) 

In the meantime the parents of my 
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friend had become very fond of me, but 
sorely regretted that 1 was not slightly 
domestic in my tastes, for I loved danc- 
ing, riding, skating, walking, etc., and de- 
tested sewing, cooking and household 
cares of any kind, and openly declared I 
should never be a housekeeper, altho I 
had been instructed jin these matters; 
while my friend most bravely announced 
he could employ a housekeeper at any 
time, and that this was not what he was 
looking for in a wife. 

Six weeks later we were married. 

In another month my husband was at 
one of the great German universities, 
which he had selected on account of sev- 
eral professors under whom he wished 
to work in his special line, while I en- 
tered one of the leading conservatories, 
which was in a neighboring city and a 
five hours’ ride away. 

The first year. passed smoothly and 
quickly enough, as each was busy and 
everything was new. We saw each other 
during the inter-semester vacations, and 
were constantly looking forward to the 
long vacation, when we took a little trip 
together, then settled down in pleasant 
rooms to our first taste of real domestic 
life. 

There were some pleasant friends, lit- 
tle suppers, some music and a great deal 
of time spent in the beautiful hills and 
woods, reading and talking together. 
For example, my husband taught me to 
read French during this summer by read- 
ing French books, hours at a time, and 
translating them almost literally while I 
followed his reading, looking over his 
shoulder. 

Alas, the end of our little honeymoon 
came all too quickly, and when it came 
time for my return I found the old de- 
sire to go back to my music was not quite 
so strong, and “ the man” was constant- 
ly wishing he had his degree, and that 
the coming year were over so we might 
go together to Paris. 

The first days of my return were tor- 
ture. I could not tell why; for every one 
was glad to see me back, my professors 
spoke most hopefully and promisingly 
for the coming year’s work, and my old 


German frau received me with open. 


arms. There came a whisper, however, 
“What is all this compared with life 
alongside of this splendid man?” 

The first letters from “ the man ” were 
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dark enough, but each of us soon fell into 
line again, and worked harder than ever. 

During the first semester I managed 
to become a little ill, so the director rec- 
ommended a few days’ change with my 
friends, but the change did not effect a 
much more satisfied state of mind on my 
return. I found “the man” restless, 
working by fits and starts, sometimes not 
for days, and again almost all night long, 
and while he made no direct complaints 
it seemed to me his attitude toward things 
was changed and his earlier hopefulness 
was tinged with gloom. I thought I com- 
forted him by promising to be back for 
a long vacation at Christmas, which was 
only six weeks off, but in spite of what 
seemed most rational philosophizing with 
myself, I began to feel something was 
just a little wrong. 

The Christmas time came, and after 
a delightful ten days in one of the great 
German cities we returned again to “ the 
man’s” cozy quarters for a few days. 
When the day for my departure arrived 
I was not ready-to go, and “the man” 
was not ready to have me go. It wasa 
gloomy day, and “the man’s” state of 
mind seemed well to match the day. | 
made a bold front at being cheery, but as 
we approached the station “the man” 
suddenly lost his voice, and rio amount 
of chattering I could do could make him 
find it. He helped me carefully into a 
coach, and then stood as if petrified. | 
called to him as the train pulled out, but 
he made no response. I saw him put his 
hands to his face, and shake as if he had 
had a chill—I knew this great, strong 
man, oblivious to all his surroundings, 
was weeping. 

I went back feeling like a criminal, and 
that last glimpse of “the man” stayed 
with me a long time. 

I found on my return’ I had received 
several flattering promotions; my pfo- 
fessors began to take greater interest in 
my work, and spoke very encouragingly 
of my possibilities, etc.; and a few weeks 
later I was selected one of four of the 
best singers in the conservatory to ap- 
pear as soloist in a great musical festi- 
val they were preparing to celebrate 
upon the occasion of a visit in the early 
spring from one of the great ruling 
princes. 

My work seemed heavier than ever 
now, and “ the man ” seemed to find new 
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energy preparing to take. his doctor’s de- 
gree. It was a long time until the end of 
june, however, but when it did come we 
left all clouds behind us and started on a 
long trip through parts of Austria, 
Switzerland and Northern Italy, and ar- 
rived in Paris about September Ist, ready 
to settle down to work. 

We had letters to some very amiable 
people, who helped us get established in 
real Bohemian fashion; and in a month 
we were as settled and regular at our 
work as if we had been living there al- 
ways. “ The man” was at work in the 
universities, and I with two different 
teachers, one of whom was among the 
best known of Europe. We were also 
fortunate in finding a poverty-stricken 
young count, who came five times a week 
to instruct us in French, and who was 
glad to stay as long as I would roll cig- 
arets for him to smoke, for the mag- 
nificent sum of one franc per lesson. 

It is needless to say that with a small 
circle of very attractive acquaintances, 
plenty of interesting work and the diver- 
sions of Paris, the winter passed all too 
quickly. 


, 


received an offer 


In May “the man’ 
of a position in one of the universities of 
the extreme West. It was a good open- 
ing for a young and inexperienced man, 
but the authorities insisted upon meeting 
him before an appointment was finally 


made. I had agreed to stay with my 
teachers until July, so could not leave. 
There were other American friends who 
had joined us in the meantime, so I was 
not left alone. 

I arrived in New York late in July, 
and, as my friends had been active in 
securing engagements for me, I sang in 
various parts of the Eastern States dur- 
ing the summer and early fall. I became 
very much exhilarated with public life. 
The press had everywhere been favor- 
able; in fact, the list of laudatory ad- 
jectives had been exhausted in my praise. 
My friends, of course, had been largely 
responsible for this. I arranged with 
two other artists of some reputation and 
influence to make a tour, giving perhaps 
a dozen concerts in the late fall, then 
started with “ the man ” to stay with him 
a month in his new abiding place. 

All this seemed simple enough. 

The university to which we went was 
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located in a small town. We soon found 
a comfortable suite of rooms, but wan- 
dered from one boarding house to an- 
other, only to find that the food and 
constant companionship of students were 
to us unendurable. There were very 
interesting people in the faculty, but no 
music and little taste for it. The idea 
of being away most.of the time and leav- 
ing my husband alone to the mercies of 
the boarding house did not strike our 
new acquaintances favorably, we soon 
saw, and I must say it appalled me. 

The time soon came for me to go, and 
altho I was glad to get back to the ex- 
citement of public life, the old glimpse of 
the man I had left once before at the 
German station recurred to me and I 
felt a twinge of compunction. I found 
my artist friend, who was a thorough 
“man of the world,” had arranged 
everything very skillfully. 

I soon learned that a more important 
thing than singing well was to cajole 
the newspaper people in every possible 
way. I found our artist friend was writ- 
ing or dictating our press notices and 
was not, above bribing our critics when 
necessary. I had heard of this sort of 
thing before, but the actual experience 
was more or less nauseating, and when 
I protested I was informed that these 
methods were absolutely necessary for 
success. For example, my friend ex- 
plained the success of a woman whom I 
had admired very much, who had re- 
turned from Europe just a few years 
earlier and had had an almost general 
triumph throughout the country, was 
due to her husband, who made it his 
chief interest to look after the press in 
this way. The bottom seemed suddenly 
to have fallen out of my ambition. 

I went back to “ the man,” to find him 
more sobered than ever, envying his 
friend, who had a simple wife and lovely 
children, and I soon discovered that his 
existance had been dreary enough and 
that he could not be happy without me, 
in spite of his interesting work, in this 
little town. 

With the exception of a few short trips 
not very far away I stayed with him 
until the following spring, but we were 
really not happy. There was the unset- 
tled condition of our affairs and this 
most unsatisfactory existence. Each 
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felt that his greatest interest and happi- 
ness was in the companionship of the 
other, and that the work of one must be 
somewhat sacrificed. Little was said, 
but each felt the mental and spiritual 
fermentation of the other. 

In the spring there were new experi- 
ences to relieve me of still more of my 
ambitious ballast. 

A friend, venerable in the profession 
and a master of his art, had lost an ex- 
cellent place as director because he re- 
fused to be levied upon longer by one 
of our leading critics, whose name still 
appears in every musical journal in the 
country. Next, on being introduced to 
one of the musical dictators of one of our 
great cities, and having sung for him, 
among various serious things, one gay 
little song, he declared with great enthu- 
siasm that my field was in variety show; 
he felt certain I could command one hun- 
dred dollars per week, need not mix with 
the ordinary run of vaudeville people 
and could really be more independent 
than in any other line of work; greater 
artists had gone into this line of work 
and why should not I? I felt as if I 


were being urged to participate in a 
great mental and spiritual debauch. 

The following summer a friend and 
his family went away on a vacation and 
offered to us the use of their beautiful 
country residence along with the maid 


and man servant. Just why I do not 
know, but I was willing to cajole that 
cook more than any press man I had ever 
met; in fact, I know no mistress had ever 
gotten as much work out of her. The 
truth is, after all these years of boarding 
and rooms, we found untold happiness— 
a sort of intoxication—in a house by our- 
selves. I never got tired of trying to 
make good and pretty new dishes to eat, 
and we invited everybody in of whom we 
could think, simply to furnish an excuse 
for preparing a feast. The grocer’s bills 
were at first appalling, but I soon took 
pleasure in my mother’s old doctrine of 
seeing how much I could do on little 
capital. 

“The man” became himself again, and 
we rarely spoke of the future more than 
that we each wanted above everything 


else to establish a home of our own. ~ 


Our parents were consulted, for we 
had not troubled to save much of our 
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own earnings, and they seemed glad to 
furnish the wherewithal. 

We selected a beautiful spot on a bluff 
just out of the town, and by the follow- 
ing November we were established with 
a bright little maid and keeping house 
like real old-fashioned married folks. 

I did not give up my concert work 
entirely, but the trips became less fre- 
quent and my efforts to’ secure engage- 
ments were very much less active. 

There was now a new problem. We 
both loved children and I had always 
felt this was one duty I should not shirk. 
Of course, there was that awful shrink- 
ing, which our “ Bachelor Maid” has 
truthfully described as the experience 
df every thoughtful woman, but I had 
always been certain that my talents were 
not great enough to exempt me from this 
duty. Besides, even in my most am- 
bitious days, it had not occurred to me 
that the rearing of children would 


“permanently interfere with my work. 


Had not the greatest women in literature, 
art and history been married and moth- 
ers, and why should not I? 

In thirteen months there came a little 

daughter, of course the prettiest I had 
ever seen. My one overwhelming de- 
sire was to nurse this delicate little 
creature and make her thrive; but as 
soon as my excellent nurse had left me 
she began to grow puny and I felt my 
absolute ignorance and helplessness to 
give her intelligent care. I went over all 
the long years of teaching and instruc- 
tion I had had and could recall not one 
idea I had received which could give me 
light. In my despair, as the child grew 
more feeble, I could not help feeling 
something was dreadfully wrong with 
my education. In the meantime my 
nurse sent me some of the best works 
on the care, nursing and feeding of chil- 
dren, and I raised my first baby, as my 
brother has always insisted, “ on schedule 
time.” 
. After three months of the regular 
habits I had given her I found her a 
great delight and very little care, and 
thriving much better than when I had 
ignorantly worked with her the greater 
part of each day. 

A few years later there came to my 
husband a call to an Eastern university; 
a little later there came to us also a son. 
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In the meantime we have been back to 
Europe for six months and have visited 
some of the old haunts. 

[| give some of my time to teaching, 
assist my husband with some of his 
writing, have published several articles 
myself, also some kindergarten songs I 
had written for my children. My first 
interest, however, is always.in my home 


and family, but in spite of this I have 
never ceased to be a student. Of all my 
experiences there have been none so help- 
ful and happy as the rearing of my chil- 
dren; helpful because they have taught 
me patience and gentleness, which I 
never knew, and happy because they have 
opened up a well of love which only a 
mother can understand. 


Reminiscences of 


Edgar Allan Poe 


BY SUSAN ARCHER WEISS 


{To the lettcr from Mrs. Weiss to Professor Harrison, published some time 
ago, giving her memories of Edgar Allan Poe, she added a longer postscript, sug: 
gested by reading Professor Harrison’s biography. We give it herewith.—EDpirTor.] 


AVE you an account of Poe’s two 
H public recitations in Richmond 
of “ The Raven ” and the “ Po- 

etic Principle? ” 

(I may here mention what was known 
to all Poe’s intimate friends, and from 
his own lips—that his engagement to 
Mrs. Shelton was positively broken off 
before he left Richmond.) 

Now let me make some miscellaneous 
comments on your biography, the MS. of 
which you kindly submit: 

It must be admitted that Edgar Poe 
did repeatedly, as occasion suited him, 
misstate his own age, as on page 2d. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Poe did 
actually ever “look forward to the in- 
heritance of a large fortune” (p. 1), for 
he was not by any means the only one 
whom Mr. Allan considered in the dis- 
position of his property, and he must 
have known what Mr. Allan frequently 
declared to be his intention, to provide 
liberally for Edgar in establishing him in 
some business which would afford him 
ample self-support. It was generally un- 
derstood in social circles that the greater 
part of his fortune, in event of his wife’s 
death, would be settled upon her sister, 
Miss Anne Valentine. She had been his 
first love, whom he addressed before he 
did her sister (this she told me as a secret) 
—he being at that time a poor man, 
rather rough and uncultured in mind and 
manner. It was said that, after his wife’s 
death, he (in case of his own death un- 
Married) settled his handsome home on 


her as a home, or intended so to do; and 
certain it is that she continued to reside 
there with his widow until her own 
death. She was homely in person, but of 
a lovely disposition, and being, like Mrs. 
Allan herself, tactful and diplomatic; the 
two ladies agreed excellently well to- 
gether. It was only in my mother’s 
house and in confidential conversation 
with her and one of her own relatives, mv 
Aunt Valentine, that I ever knew of 
Miss Anne’s taking Edgar Poe’s part 
against Mrs. Allan, she maintaining that 
the former had been “more sinned 
against than sinning.” It was said that 
she often, after his rupture with the 
Allans, secretly supplied him with 
money. 

Page 5. My mother remembered per- 
fectly Mrs. Poe’s appearance on the stage 
in Norfolk, she having been taken to 
“the play” as a treat. She looked, ac- 
cording to my mother, more like a girl 
of sixteen than a woman of thirty, which 
was said to be her real age, she being 
some years older than her husband. She 


was petite and very graceful, with a ~ 


round, childish face, short dark curls and 
beautiful large laughing eyes. She was 
considered rather childish and silly, and 
not a talented actress, tho her beauty, 
piquancy and coquettish ways made her a 
great favorite on the stage. My mother 
said that her son resembled her in fea- 
ture. 

P. 23. Rosalie—not Rose—was the 
baptismal name of Poe’s sister. 
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P. 27. I do not think that Edgar 
was “ spoiled” by Mr. Allan. The latter 
was, from all accounts, an impulsive, 
quick-tempered man, and, as I have 
heard stated, very strict with the child, 
permitting no act of disrespect or dis- 
obedience to pass unpunished, unless at 
his wife’s entreaties. I remember hear- 
ing of an instance of this. My uncle 
Valentine, who was as fond of fun as 
Edgar himself, taught the latter many 
mischievous little tricks, among which 
was that of pulling away a chair from a 
person about to sit down. Edgar was 
too little (about four or five) to discrimi- 
nate as to the proper subjects for this 
joke (which had been positively forbid- 
den by Mr. Allan) and one evening at a 
“ tea-party,” seeing a certain rather cor- 
pulent and dignified lady about to seat 
herself, suddenly snatched away her 
chair, he himself falling on the floor in 
an exuberance of delight. Mr. Allan’s 
action was prompt, and when, after a 
brief absence with Edgar, he returned 
to the company, his wife took an oppor- 
tunity of slipping away in order to com- 
fort her pet.* 

In regard to the engagement with 
Mrs. Shelton, it was broken by Mr. Poe 
himself in consequence, as we under- 
stood, of her refusing him a loan for the 
establishment of The Iris [Stylus], in 
the success of which she had no faith, 
‘and accusing him of wishing to marry 
her for her money. Poe himself, greatly 
disgusted, broke the engagement, and 
ceased his visits to her. He went for a 
stay of some days at the country home 
[Duncan’s Lodge, on Broad Street, op- 
posite the Lee Monument] of his friend, 
Mr. John Mackenzie, and I well remem- 
ber that during his absence Mrs. Shelton 
one day came to see Mrs. Mackenzie, 
with whom she had no previous acquaint- 
ance, and had a private talk with her in 
the parlor, as was whispered in the fam- 
ily, about Mr. Poe’s letters to her. I do 
not know what letters these were which 
she was so anxious to obtain and which 
he refused to give up unless she returned 


* Our knowledge of the now well-known fact that 


Poe enlisted in the United States army is due not 
to Mr. Gil! or Professor Woodberry, but to Mrs. 
Weiss, whose uncle, Dr. Archer, was post surgeon 
at Old Point at the time and often saw Poe in his 
uniform as a private there. Following out Mrs. 
Weiss’s suggestion, Professor Woodberry then went 
to work and established the fact by documentary 
evidence obtained om Department. 
Honor to whom honor is due.—J. A. 


-Geparture for Baltimore. 
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his own. There was certainly a bitter 
estrangement for a time, nor was there 
ever to us any evidence of a reconciliation 
—tho a letter from Poe and one from 
Mrs. Shelton to Mrs. Clemm, now in 
evidence, would indicate that the engage- 
ment was renewed, and Mrs. Shelton, on 
Poe’s death, donned “ widow’s weeds” 
of the deepest mourning. He himself al- 
ways denied, even in public, that any en- 
gagement existed between himself and 
Mrs. Shelton, and spoke of the schoolboy 
love affair with her as a case of 
“ measles.” Observe also Mrs. S.’s own 
statement on page 315 that she “ was not 
engaged to him, but there was a partial 
understanding.” With these contradic- 
tions the case is one difficult to be under- 
stood. 

I did not know Mrs. Shelton, but saw 
her on two occasions—once, when she 
called at Mrs. Mackenzie’s, and again at 
Poe’s lecture at the Exchange Hotel. 
She was a tall, rather masculine looking 
woman, with good features, hollow 
cheeks, thin lips and large blue eyes with 
purplish shadows about them, which had 
once probably been handsome. She was 
richly dressed, but had not a particle of 
grace or style, and her countenance was 
wholly expressionless. She impressed 
me as being hard and cold—the type of 
a thoroughly respectable, sensible, mat- 
ter-of-fact woman, with whom no one 
could associate an idea of romance or 
poetry. I heard her spoken of as “ a rich 
widow,” but she lived in a plain man- 
ner, in an ordinary, substantial brick 
house with a high square porch and not 
even a flower to ornament the front yard. 
Miss Van Lew once pointed out this 
house to me, a few doors above her own, 
saying, “I used to see Mr. Poe go in 
there when he first came to Richmond, 
but not during the last part of his stay 
here. Once or twice they walked out 
together, and we could not but notice the 
contrast between them even in size.” 

This house [now No. 2613 E. Grace 
Street, near, not opposite, St. John’s] 
was opposite St. John’s* Churchyard, 
where Poe’s mother was buried. 

Poe’s last visit in Richmond was to 
Mrs. Shelton on the evening before his 
In returning 
*The church celebrated in Vi annals 45 


the place where Patrick Henry pronounced the f2- 
mous “ Give me liberty or give me death” speech 
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from her house he stopped, as was his 
custom, to rest at the office of Dr. John 
F. Carter, and then, instead of going on 
to the Swan Tavern, crossed over to 
Sadler’s restaurant, whence he repaired 
at a late hour to the Baltimore boat, 
which was to leave at four o’clock. It 
was said that he was sober, but it is now 
certain, on the authority of Dr. Carter, 
that he did not send for his baggage at 
the Swan, and this explains a point 
which has been much commented upon 
by his biographers, who assert that his 
baggage was stolen: from him in Balti- 
more. It was, after his death, forwarded 
to Mrs: Clemm in New York by Mr. 
Jchn Mackenzie. 

Speaking of Mrs. Shelton, Rose Poe— 
who was altogether without tact or judg- 
ment, wishing “to see her brother and 
Mrs. Shelton together,” as she said—one 
day went to that lady’s house when she 
knew that her brother was there. She 
was shown into the parlor, where she 
found him lying on a sofa with a head- 
ache from his long walk. Mrs. Shelton 
called her into the hall and said, “ He 
does not need you here, and I will take 
care of him myself,”—and so dismissed 
her, to her great indignation. 

Shall I confess that I have little faith 
in the sincerity of Poe’s love rhapsodies, 
especially as regards Mrs. Whitman? 
His letter to her (how could she ever 
have made it public?) is clearly no genu- 
ine love-inspired epistle, but an elaborate 
work of art intended to please the lady. 
A poetic college youth might have writ- 
ten such to a romantic girl in her teens, 
but between a man and a woman of near- 
lv fifty such a passion as is here por- 
trayed—such ideal visions of love in a 
cottage, etc.—appear rather exaggerated. 
A gentleman who knew both Poe and 
Mrs. W. told me that her portrait had 
been greatly overdrawn and that he did 
not credit her account of Poe’s insane 
conduct at her house; that he could not 
imagine Poe acting as described, and he 
also doubted whether the lines, “I saw 
thee once, once only,” were addressed to 
her. But it is impossible to know to 
whom Poe’s poems were originally ad- 
dressed, except in the case of Mrs. Os- 
good, who appears to have been a genu- 
inely sweet, feminine and lovable woman. 
lt is strange, and to me incomprehen- 
sible, how freely all these women, down 
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to Mrs. Shelton, have informed the pub- 
lic of their love passages with the poet. 

Mrs. Shelton had no children. Some 
ci her family, the Roysters, are still liv- 
ing—in Hanover, I believe. They and 
the Sheltons were plain, respectable peo- 
ple—her husband, if I am not mistaken, 
a prosperous grocer on Church Hill.— 
J believe that Mrs. Shelton was really 
anxious for the marriage with Poe. Mrs. 
Osgood accuses Mrs. Whitman and 
others of seeking Poe’s acquaintance and 
attention, or, to use a common expres- 
sion, “ running after him,” and this may 
he as well applied to Mrs. Shelton. After 
his wife’s death she was continually in- 
quiring about him of Mr. Thos. Macken- 
zie, and even sent messages—remem- 
brances and regards—and hoped he 
would visit Richmond. Possibly letters 
may have passed between them (the let- 
ters which she was afterward so anxious 
to regain possession of?). Mrs. Clemm, 
I heard, who had not favored Mrs. Whit- 
man, was anxious for the match with 
Mrs. Shelton, whom she had known in 
Richmond, and with whom she antici- 
pated a quiet and comfortable home. But 
when, after Poe’s death, his poverty- 
stricken mother applied to Mrs. Shelton 
for a slight pecuniary aid, she received 
no response. Two weeks after Poe’s 
death Mrs. Shelton made her appearance 
at church and on the street clad in deep- 
est widow’s weeds, which she wore for 
the prescribed conventional period. It is 
true that she used to be sarcastically 
pointed out as “ Poe’s Lenore.” She was 
very “close” with her money, but ap- 
pears to have been a good woman— 
pious, and on good terms with her rela- 
tives and acquaintances, and much es- 
teemed by them. 

About Poe’s last lecture in Richmond 
—it took place, not, like the former one, 
at the Exchange Hotel, but at the “ Odd 
Fellows’ Hall,” just below, on Franklin 
Street (afterward police court). With 
my mother and sister and Rose Poe, I at- 
tended, and, arriving late, found about 
s'xty persons, mostly of Richmond’s rep- 
sentative society, assembled—the Ca- 
bells,- Carringtons, Miles Careys, 
Daniels, Ellises, etc.—an appreciative au- 
dience. Mrs. Shelton was pointed out to 
me occupying, with a male friend, a con- 
spicuous front seat exactly opposite the 
platform. This was, I think, during the 
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period of their estrangement. Mr. Poe, 
clad, as usual, in black, stepped upon the 
platform, and, gracefully bowing, com- 
menced his lecture (“ The Poetic Prin- 
ciple”), his hands resting upon either a 
railing or a low writing desk in front of 
him. During the whole lecture he never 
changed his position or made a gesture 
even with his hands, but his expression 
was constantly changing, and it was al- 
most impossible to remove one’s eyes 
from his face: The audience seemed fas- 
cinated and listened breathlessly and al- 
most as motionless as the speaker. Upon 
concluding he again bowed, and then, 
without a pause, came quickly down the 
steps to where we were seated, in doing 
so passing Mrs. Shelton without notice. 
He looked unusually pleased, and hand- 
somer than I had ever seen him. People 
cbserved him curiously and some waited, 
evidently desiring to speak to him, but he 
appeared oblivious of their presence, not 
once glancing toward them. His face, 
with the beautiful, soft smiling expres- 
sion of his eyes, I can this moment in 
memory behold as plainly as I then did. 
Rose, who was very proud of her 
brother, and also of herself as “ the poet’s 
sister,” was almost absurdly happy, and 
remarked: “ Edgar, just see how those 
people are staring at us—the poet and his 
sister.” 

I can recall him in various situations 
—once, strolling meditatively and alone 
in the old Hermitage road at twilight, 
and, again, holding a skein of yarn for 
Mrs. Mackenzie to wind. It was on 
a Friday that I was introduced to him, 
and on the following Sunday at church 
I was surprised to see him enter and very 
quietly take a seat just across the aisle 
opposite us. He sat motionless and at- 
tentive during the service, only once or 
twice turning his head and glancing up 
at the choir during the fine singing. I 
observed that his appearance attracted 
attention, tho he was not recognized as 
the poet about whom everybody was then 
talking. He walked with us up Franklin 
Street to my uncle’s, Dr. Archer’s, but 
would not accept his invitation to enter. 
My uncle remarked, as he left, that he 
still looked much like the Poe whom he 
had when post-surgeon at Old Point 
often seen there in the uniform of a 
private. 

On the day following this my mother, 
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sister and myself were going down Main 
Street, when we passed Mr. Poe and Dr. 
Gibbon Carter with several other gentle- 
men at the entrance of the American 
Hotel. We stopped at a jeweler’s, when 
presently they appeared and stood just 
outside, while my sister and myself in the 
doorway talked to them. Mr. Poe stood 
bareheaded, with his hat and cane held 
behind him, the beau ideal of a courteous, 
elegant and high-bred gentleman,—as, 
indeed, he appeared to me on all occa- 
sions. These brief glimpses may serve 
to give some idea of his general manners 
and appearance. 

I have often wondered whether the 
renewal of the engagement with Mrs. 
Shelton (if there was a renewal) was 
the result of that lady’s offering to as- 
sist. Mr. Poe, pecuniarily, in establishing 
the Stylus. In my last interview with 
him he appeared so cheerful and confi- 
dent of its success. 

I do not know what became of the re- 
view of my poems which Mr. Poe in my 
last interview with him told me that he 
was writing—probably it was only a be- 
ginning, and as such valueless after his 
death—and so I missed being immortal- 
ized. 

I once on a quiet, drizzling summer 
day had an hour’s talk with Mr. Poe in 
cur own parlor about “The Raven,” 
when he said: “ Do you know that ‘ The 
Raven ’ was originally not a Raven at all, 
but an Owl?” I hardly noticed then 
what if I had been older would have so 
much interested me. I only asked why 
he had made the change. To which he 
replied, “ For sake of the ‘ mevermore.’” 
I afterward mentioned the circumstance 
to Dr. Holland (editor of Scribner's), 
who said that he had heard something 
of the same kind, but did not credit it. 
For this reason I refrained from men- 
tioning it in my “Last Days” of Poe. 
But in reading the poem one comes upon 
words and expressions which irresistibly 
remind us of the Owl, the bird of wis- 
dom—Minerva’s bird, which “ perched 
upon the bust of Pallas”—more appro- 
priate to an Owl than a Raven— 


“Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy 
into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the coun- 
tenance it wore,” etc., etc. 


Moreover, owls are night-birds and, 
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as is well known, are attracted to lighted 

windows at night, which doesn’t apply 

to ravens. 

“ And its eyes have.all the seeming of a demon 
that is dreaming” 


is decidedly owlish. But I would not 
venture at this late day and with no proof 
to put forth this claim of Owl versus 
Raven. 

In an article of mine published some 
15 or 20 years ago, on “ The Sister of 
Edgar A. Poe,’ I gave the following 
account of the Poe children, the first 
glimpse which we have of Edgar, and on 
the authority of my own mother. I have 
no copy of the magazine in which it was 
published (The Manhattan or Cosmo- 
politan), and must, therefore, quote from 
memory. 

In November, 1811, my mother, a 
child of ten years (sister of the late Dr. 
Robert Archer, of Richmond), was liv- 
in Norfolk, and a daily visitor at the 
house of her aunt, Mrs. Butt, on Ber- 
muda Street. In the attic of the adjoin- 
ing house were lodged Mr. and Mrs. 
Poe, two small children, and a nurse— 
the latter an old Welsh woman (she may 
have been Scotch) called Mrs. Tubbs or 
Tibbs, who spoke imperfect English in 
a way which amused my mother. Mr. 
Poe was sick in bed, and the nurse kept 
the two children mostly out of doors, the 
weather, tho in winter, being mild and 
sunny. The eldest, a beautiful boy, was 
very gay and restless and not easily con- 
trolled, while the girl was quiet and gen- 
erally sat on the nurse’s lap. Both were 
apparently wayward, spoiled children. 
My mother recalled how one day the boy 
persisted in running to and fro across 
the narrow street, and came near being 
killed by a runaway horse, when the 
nurse dropped the little girl and rushed 
toward him, crying, “Ho! Hedgar! 
Hedgar!” People would often stop to 
admire the children, and my mother re- 
peatedly heard the nurse say in answer 
to an inquiry, “ Rosie is two years (and 
certain months) old, and Hedgar is just 
four.” Note that this was in November 
of 1811. 

To obtain additional evidence on this 
point, I some years since wrote to my 
old friend, Mrs. Byrd, a daughter of 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and with whom Rose 
Poe had been brought up, knowing that 
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at the time of the children’s baptism or 
“ adoption” their ages had been regis- 
tered. The following is her answer, here 
copied verbatim, from the original note 
now in my possession : 


You ask the date of Edgar’s and Rose’s 
birth, From a remark of his [in a letter in 
answer to her wedding invitation: S. A. W.], 
he said that if I had put off my marriage one 
week it would have been on his birthday. I 
was married the 5th of October. He was born 
in the year 1808, Rose in 1810. Their mother 
died 8 Dec. 1811, & on the goth the children 
were taken to Mr. Allan’s & our house. Their 
mother was boarding at Mrs. Fip’s, (a mil- 
liner) in Richmond, & was buried at the Old 
Church [St. John’s] on the hill. Mr. Poe died 
first, in Norfolk, I think. 

It is certain that Mr. Poe died in Norfolk; 
where the company with which they were play- 
ing (Mr. Placide’s) were compelled to leave 
him on account of his illness, while they went 
on to Richmond. On hearing of his death one 
of them returned to Norfolk and brought the 
whole family to Richmond, intending to take 
them to their friends in Baltimore, but Mrs. 
Poe being taken with pneumonia, died as 
above. Mrs. Mary Carter (daughter of Major 
James Gibbon and mother of the late Mrs. 
Minnegerode), who was always very severe 
in her condemnation of Edgar Poe’s Balti- 
more relatives in connection with their treat- 
ment of the children, asserted that Mr. Placide 
took pains to inform them of the pitiable con- 
dition of the family; he himself being very 
generous in providing for them; but it does 
not appear that they made any response until 
after Mr. Allan and Mr. Mackenzie had at 
their own expense had Mrs. Poe buried in St. 
John’s churchyard. The grave is now un- 
known, tho “close to the Eastern wall,” as I 
have been told.* 


On the whole, the old nurse’s ac- 
count would appear to be the most au- 
thentic and reliable, she being in a 
position to know certainly what she 
stated, while the other testimony was 
only from hearsay. Also her account 
would agree with Poe’s own statement 
to Mrs. Byrd that the 12th of October 
was his birthday. 

“Grandmother Arnold” was this old 
Welsh or Scotch nurse, Mrs. Tubbs—or 
Tibbs, as she was known in Richmond. 
In her last illness Mrs. Poe called her 
“ Mother,” while she always addressed 

* Of course, this contradicts all the traditional 
accounts of Poe’s birth day and year, the records 
of the University of Virginia, etc. Poe ee] 


ve many varying accounts of his age, ed 
fis sister’s age for his own, etc. Whet are we to 
believe?—J. A. H. 
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the latter as “ Betty.” It was said by 
some that the name of Arnold was an 
assumed stage name—evidently pref- 
erable to Tubbs. 

The company with which the Poes 
were playing was Mr. Placide’s, not 
Mr. Green’s, the latter and his wife 
being leading members of the com- 


pany. 

Mr. Gill asserts that the father died 
three years later [than his wife] -of the 
same disease. Mr. Gill is all wrong.* Mrs. 
Poe’s lodgings were plain but respect- 
able, in the house of a milliner, in the 
damp, low-lying portion of Main 
Street, just above the Old Market, 
known as “ Bird in the Hand.” There 
could have been no such wretched sur- 
roundings as described by Gill. The 
pawning or selling of her clothes is due 
to Mr. Gill’s very fertile fancy. 

Neither Edgar nor Rosalie was in 
the legal sense “ adopted ” by Mr. AI- 
lan or the Mackenzies; they were sim- 
ply “taken in,” as any charitably dis- 
posed person might arrange to protect 
two destitute orphan children. 

The “ fashionable school ” spoken of 


* There is indubitable evidence, in an unpub- 
lished letter, written by Poe himself, yin the 
history and genealogy of his family, that his father 
died several weeks after bis mother. Mrs. We 
corrects the statement (p. 8) that “little Rosalie 
came after her father’s death, to add to the dis- 
tresses and troubles of the mother,” holding that 
oe es at least two years old at this time.—J. 
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was not “ kept by the Mackenzies,” but 
by Miss Jean Mackenzie, sister of the 
gentleman who “ adopted ” Rosalie. 


[Thus far Mrs. Weiss still further ex- 
presses her emphatic dissent from the 
statements made (page 112) in the letter 
from Mr. Allan’s niece accusing Poe 
of forgery and of brutal conduct dur- 
ing Mr. Allan’s last illness. She adds:] 
The account which I have heard of 
this occurrence is (with some slight 
variation) simply this—that Poe, hav- 
ing been informed that Mr. Allan had 
expressed some kind feeling toward 
him, went to the house and requested 
to see him—and that this being re- 
fused, he stepped into the hall and in- 
sisted upon the message being deliv- 
ered to Mr. Allan himself; whereupon 
Mrs. Allan ordered the servant to “ put 
that drunken man out of the house.” 
This was all. 

I, of course, do not intend in the 
least to disparage your correspondent, 
who has simply told what she had 
heard and believed, but I consider that 
I have the best and most reliable au- 
thority, in a word, of such well-known 
ladies as Mrs. Carter, Mrs: Mackenzie, 
Mrs. Peter Chevalie, Mrs. Julia Mayo 
Cabell and others of equally high 
standing. The occurrence was well 
known and much discussed in society. 
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The Sword of My Defense 


BY NORA ELIZABETH BARNHART 


I have a friend who is so much my friend 
That in his hand I dare, yes, dare to lay 
The sword of my defense, nor do I say 

One word of caution. Tho the edge could rend 

My very soul with one sharp thrust, could end - 
My braveries, my hopes, my dreams, could slay 
The faith of hopeless years, still day by day 

I watch him wear it, since he is my friend! 


Yet now and then, because he is so glad 
And gay and happy, he must try and see 
If he has really power over me, 
And needs must try the point! Would he be sad, 
I wonder, if my cloak should fall apart 
And show a thousand stains above my heart? 
Granp Rapips,3Micu. 





Literature 


Christian Faith in an Age of 
Science 


Ir is a pleasure to find a book so 
strongly marked by good sense and good 
temper as this,* for both these qualities 
are unfortunately rare in the warfare on 
the border of science and theology. In- 
deed, the use of the word warfare is out 
of keeping in a discussion of the book, for 
the development of theological and scien- 
tific thought, which to Draper and White 
was a fierce and bloody battle in which 
the ecclesiastical forces were always 
wrong and always defeated, appears as 
seen through the eyes of Professor 
Rice an orderly progress of well mean- 
ing tho fallible human beings toward the 
same central truth. Professor Rice’s 
book is neither so scholarly nor so impas- 
sioned as President White’s “ Warfare 
of Science and Theology,” but on both 
accounts it is likely to be useful to a 
greater number. It is not an epoch-mak- 
ing book, but a book made to fit an epoch 
and to bring belated minds into harmony 
with it. Its presentation of conflicting 
views is so fair, clear and unprejudiced 
that the general reader will find it very 
valuable as a survey of this field of mod- 
ern thought. 

Whether the book is to be regarded as 
radical or conservative depends on one’s 
own standpoint. It is certainly construct- 
ive rather than destructive in its tend- 
encies. Professor Rice is not an extrem- 
ist; he is something of an opportunist, 
but he does not attain a specious har- 
mony of opposing authorities by the fa- 
miliar method of forcing each a little 
from his position. His method consists 
rather in cutting down the extravagant 
claims and assumptions of both parties, 
then modestly and without dogmatism 
stating his own opinion or reason for 
suspension of judgment. To traverse a 
field so full of pitfalls and flying missiles 
without dodging or shutting his eyes as 
he has done is in itself a noteworthy feat. 

* CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. By 


Prof. Wiluam North Rice, of Wesleyan Universit 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. "$1.50. 4 





Part of the book is taken up with the 
exposition of modern scientific theories, 
such as evolution, the antiquity of man 
and the laws of the conservation of en- 
ergy and matter, in the elucidation of 
which there is given a large amount of 
general information on biology and geol- 
ogy, not relevant to the argument, but 
undoubtedly much needed by the readers 
to whom the work is primarily addressed. 
After a presentation of the results of the 
critical study of the Bible, such prob- 
lems as the argument from design, provi- 
dence, prayer, the personality of God and 
miracles are considered in their relation 
to modern thought. 

It has been long a favorite remark of 
contemptuous ecclesiastics that there is 
no need to consider the difficulties raised 
by science until all scientists were agreed 
on all points. Professor Rice wittily 
turns this weapon against those who have 
used it by saying in regard to the two 
first chapters of Genesis: 

“Evidently the first task for the interpreter 
who regards these two narratives as scientific- 
ally accurate history of the process of crea- 
tion is to reconcile them with each other. Until 
that can be done, it is superfluous to inquire 
whether both or either of them can be recon- 
ciled with the teachings of science in regard 
to the history of man and his dwelling place.” 

He distinguishes, even in the Gospels, 
between the miracles of different eviden- 
tial and theological value. The virgin 
birth, he says, is not so well authenticated 
historically nor so important to Christian 
thought as the resurrection. Like most 
theologians who have been affected by 
modern science, he has a profound belief 
in the immanence of God. 

“Providence is not an exceptional inter- 
ference with the course of nature. The course 
of nature is itself providence.” 

Pro-vidence, he says, is from its very 
etymology foreseeing, and consequent 
foreordaining. From this we question 
whether Arminius would recognize him 
as a follower, but nevertheless his line of 
thought brings him into closer touch with 
some of the noblest passages of the 
Bible, such as Isaiah 45:7: 
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“TI form the light, and create darkness: I 
make peace and create evil; I the Lord do all 
these things.” 

Js 


Business Education 


THE past twenty-five or thirty years 
have seen rapid and radical changes in 
the notions of education along practical 
or more practical lines. First came busi- 
ness schools and technical schools. These 
shortly assumed to be colleges, much to 
the digust of educators of the old school. 
This disgust gradually wore away, and 
the teachers in these schools and colleges 
carried the title of “ professor,” first un- 
der sufferance, then without general crit- 
icism. It is worthy of note that the 


Young Men’s Christian Association was 
among the first to detect the necessity for 
systematic preliminary training for prac- 


tical business life, and establish classes 
to meet the need; and now several of the 
more progressive universities have estab- 
lished schools of commerce and accounts, 
and these schools are ranked with the old 
professional schools and lead to degrees 
of equal or almost equal honor. The 
Western colleges have been more alert 
than the Eastern in this matter, and to 
one unacquainted with the situation the 
activity along these lines in England and 
France and elsewhere on the Continent 
will be a surprise. It is also noteworthy 
that Barnard and Radcliffe colleges give 
attention to it. 

This change has come about through the 
expansion of American industry and 
commerce and the sharpness of competi- 
tion and the resulting consolidation of 
business and commercial interest. These 
conditions have led also to the publication 
of many books in one way or another 
connected directly with business. 

Mr. Haskins was the Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, and as such had 
special reason to be in pace with the 
movement for education along commer- 
cial lines. The history of accountancy, 
running back to Greece and Rome, and 
even to Babylon and Egypt, and includ- 
ing the methods of the early Mexicans 
and the Chinese and Indians, is a very in- 
teresting, tho perhaps not a practical, 
chapter of Mr. Haskins’s book,* which is 


* BUSINESS EDUCATION AND ACCOUNTANCY. By 
Charles Waldo Haskins. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 
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concluded by his account of his own bat- 
tle with the chaotic municipal accounts 
at Chicago, which he brought somewhat 
nearer to honest business standards, and 
in which he introduced a system of 
checks and counterchecks, such as prac- 
tical business requires and practical pol- 
itics does not. 

The scope of Mr. Hatfield’s book 7 is 
much wider and more detailed, as it con- 
sists of lectures delivered before the 
University of Chicago by men specially 
equipped to deal with their special sub- 
jects. Railways, trade and industry, 
banking and insurance are the general 
subjects dealt with in fifteen lectures. 
These are introduced by Professor 
Laughlin’s lecture on “ Higher Commer- 
cial Education.” 

Franklin H. Head and H. F. J. Porter 
discuss the steel industry. Comptroller 
Eccles deals with the currency and bank- 
ing. Advertising, that noisy and extrav- 
agant science, is set forth by the presi- 
dent of an advertising company. Mr. 
Kimball, a prominent credit man, sets 
forth the difficulties and importance of 
the credit department in modern business. 
The management of railways, probably 
the most important feature in modern 
commerce, is summarized’ by Mr. A. W. 
Sullivan. E. D. Kenna lectures on rail- 
way consolidation. 

President Thwing holds that the college 
of liberal learning affords the best prep- 
aration for men who are to occupy impor- 
tant positions in the business world, as 
it does for the three “ learned ” profes- 
sions. This conclusion is not the result 
of academic meditations, but is reached 
only after the consideration of hundreds 
of letters from the heads of large cor- 
porations and successful business men, 
which he quotes and discusses in his book 
on College Training and the Business 
Man. ‘The requirements of banking, 
transportation, insurance and general ad- 
ministration are specially investigated, 
and he finds in all these that the develop- 
ment of the whole man, mentally, moral- 
ly, physically and socially, is of more 
importance than technical training, and 
that the college by training a man to 
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think clearly, to weigh evidence, to con- 
centrate his attention, and to utilize all 
the sources of knowledge, best fits a man 
for whatever duties may in after life de- 
yolve upon him. 


Elson’s History of the United 
States * 


Tue desirable qualities of a popular 
history have been in part stated by Mr. 
Elson in the preface to his new work. 
He wishes to present “ an accurate narra- 
tive of the origin and growth of our 
country and its institutions,” combining 
“the science of historical research with 
the art of historical composition,” and 
balancing “the narrative and critical 
features in intelligent proportion,” which 
has no place for “ worthless incident and 
detail.” If a popular history went no 
further than this we should greet it with 
enthusiasm, butin any of the qualities-pre- 
scribed this work will be found wanting. 

In respect to accuracy one may find 
little flaws or large misconceptions. The 
author seems to be seeking the pictur- 
esque regardless of the fact, as (page 
279) in the matter of the sword sup- 
posed to have been sent by Frederick the 
Great to Washington,—“ From the old- 
est general in Europe to the greatest 
general on earth.” A scholarly historian 
would have known that this myth had 
been completely destroyed by M. D. Con- 
way, in volume XIX of the Century 
Magazine. As to the following state- 
ment that Frederick “could not conceal 
his sympathy with America,” the author 
needed only to have consulted Doniol or 
Kapp, the two great authorities on the 
subject, to have known better. Again 
(page 251) a dramatic situation is se- 
curel by having King George receive 
the American petition and answer it by 
thundering a proclamation of rebellion; 
but the facts are that George thundered 
frst and learned of the petition after- 
ward. Then, with dramatic flourish 
(page 273), we are told that, in the ac- 
count of the battle of Saratoga sent to 
Congress by Gates the name of Arnold 
Was not even mentioned, and that Gates 
took the entire credit to himself. Gates’s 
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own letter disproves this, for he express- 
ly commends Arnold and others. Mr. 
Elson’s account of the way France was 
induced to aid the United States ab- 
sorbs the errors of all other erroneous 
accounts.. He wholly misunderstands 
Arthur Lee’s services, the time of Frank- 
lin’s influence, and the effect of the 
French treaty in America. He tells in- 
accurately the story of Robert Morris’s 
$50,000 used to retain the patriot sol- 
diers until Washington could use them at 
Princeton. So much for a few of the 
flaws, but the larger faults are as numer- 
ous. The treatment of the Colonial era 
is the antiquated one of a generation 
ago. The Colonies, as the frontier of the 
expanding British Empire, are not un- 
derstood. De Soto is exploited at the 
expense of Coronado, Narvaez, and De 
Ayllon, thus cheating us of the central 
idea of the time—the tireless quest of 
gold which gradually widened the 
knowledge of this new world. What is 
said about the causes of the Revolution 
is in the main fair, but the author should 
have explained that Writs of Assistance 
were no new thing, and he was not war- 
ranted in putting so much stress on 
Otis’s speech against the writs. The 
development of the West is as neglected 
as if Turner had never written his 
luminous articles on that phase of our 
history. On the whole, Mr. Elson has 
used good sources, but rather to estab- 
lish individual facts than to get the 
larger ideas and points of view con- 
tained in the works of the specialists. 
Repeatedly he quotes specialists, whose 
real contributions he has’ not at all 
grasped. He has turned to them for his 
facts, but not for the meaning of the 
facts. 

As to “the art of historical composi- 
tion,” Mr. Elson has not learned that the 
popular historian may be easy and 
graceful, but not jaunty. A trifling air 
takes away the flavor of truth. In seem- 
ing attempts to be natural after certain 
lofty flights the writer succeeds only in 
being weak. Again, “fine writing” 
takes the place of the dignified language 
fitting for a noble theme. Trivialities 
intrude where simplicity and directness 
would have been pleasing. Instead of 
grace we have ill-rounded sentences, and 
colloquialisms are stibstituted for sim- 
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ple expressions. Some of the figures are 
ludicrous, as is “ gigantic centipede ” as a 
Simile for Braddock’s army. Finally, 
the author calls us to look for that sense 
of proportion which has no place for 
“worthless incident and detail.” How 
does he explain the presence of the point- 
less anecdotes about Washington (page 
266), about Theodosia Burr (page 406) 
and concerning Cass (page 562)? The 
four pages devoted to the whole political 
movement leading to the Declaration of 
Independence, and the five pages given 
to Arnold’s treason, constityte but one 
of. the many examples of inexplicable 
proportion. 

It is evident that we have yet to look 
for a short popular history of the United 
States by a master of the subject. Still, 
imperfect as Mr. Elson’s goo-page vol- 
ume is, it is far from worthless, and until 
the master comes the people must get 
their history from Mr. Elson-and Presi- 
dent Wilson, whose five-volume work 
contains about the same number of words 
as the present single volume. 


a 


Genius in Glasses* 


THE present volume is the second in 
which Dr. Gould has treated the subject 
of the ill health of literary men and wom- 
en, and has succeeded in tracing to his 
satisfaction, at least, their symptoms to 
the existence of eye strain because of im- 
proper correction of optical defects. The 
previous volume contained the studies of 
the ill health of De Quincy, Carlyle, Dar- 
win, Huxley and Browning. In his pref- 
ace to this volume Dr. Gould confesses 
that the first volume of biographic clin- 
ics was not received either flatteringly or 
encouragingly by the leading medical 
journals of this country. If the recent 
expression of opinion in this matter with- 
in the last few weeks at a meeting of the 
New York Academy of Medicine be any 
index of the evolution of medical opinion 
in the meantime, it seems much more 
probable that this second volume will 
receive even more severe criticism than 
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its predecessor, if, indeed, it be not ig- 
nored entirely, for there seems to be al- 
most a concensus of opinion among med- 
ical writers that Dr. Gould is, as he 
quotes in his preface, “ possessed by a 
theory or is so infatuated with the partial 
truth represented by his specialty ” that 
it is useless to attempt to set him right. 

It has happened often enough before, 
however, that the medical profession was 
a unit in rejecting some valuable idea in 
medicine when it was first proposed. 
While that does not seem likely to be the 
case in the present instance, there is no 
doubt that Dr. Gould has opened up a 
rich field for thought and discussion. . 
Much of history, to say nothing of biog- 
raphy, will have to be rewritten from the 
standpoint of the progress in modern 
medicine. Many a poisoning case of the 
olden time was nothing more than a 
death in the ordinary course of nature 
from causes which are now well under- 
stood, but which were formerly complete- 
ly ignored. The possibility that some- 
thing at least of the nervous and mental 
symptoms accompanied so often by head- 
ache from which so many literary men 
and women suffered were. due to eye 
strain seems not at all improbable. In 
the case of Parkman there is great prob- 
ability that proper modern treatment of 
his eyes would have enabled the Ameri- 
can historian to do much more work than 
he actually did with much less difficulty 
and without the torture which he had to 
endure. 

On the other hand, it is very clear even 
to the casual medical reader that many 
passages from the lives of other men and 
women have been forced into expressing 
possible connection of their symptoms 
with their eyes without sufficient justifi- 
cation. Much is said of migraine, as if 
this form of headache were frequently 
due to eye strain, which it is not in the 
opinion even of our best ophthalmolo- 
gists, but also as if eye treatment would 
have relieved this annoying symptom, 
which it practically never does in the ex- 
perience of conservative eye and nerve 
specialists. Dr. Gould’s book is cleverly 
constructed, notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, and one good result it certainly will 
have: no literary man suffering from ob- 
scure symptoms will in the future per- 
mit his ailment to continue to hamper his 
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literary work without consulting a com- 
petent specialist in eye diseases. 
Nervous, high ‘strung individuals of- 
ten suffer from ocular defects, and yet 
even the most careful treatment of the 
eyes will not relieve symptoms that ap- 
pear surely to be the reflex effect of 
faulty optical conditions. The fact 
seems to be that the ocular defects are 
themselves often a manifestation of that 
excitability of nervous system which 
makes the individual responsive and emo- 
tionally expressive, and which is, indeed, 
perhaps the physical basis of their dif- 
ference from more commonplace persons. 


s&s 


Rulers of Kings. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The effect this book is likely to have 
upon the average intellect was tersely 
expressed the other day by a young 
woman who chanced to take it up. 
After a vain attempt to read it she put 
it down, remarking wearily, “ How 
some of our modern authors do sling 
words around!” This may be trivial 


criticism, but really with a book like 


Rulers of Kings serious criticism is out 
of the question. Briefly, the story, dis- 
entangled from the grandiloquent 
phrases in which it is framed, concerns 
a superhuman person, Fessenden Ab- 
bott by name, who is the son of a fabu- 
lously rich American, but who has been 
brought up in ignorance of his inherit- 
ance. When finally the truth is gently 
broken to him that he is to be a multi- 
millionaire he experiences 

“the profoundest discouragement he was ever 
to know, except on that midnight ten years 
later when he stood in a moonlit balcony in 
Hungary, alone with the daughter of an Em- 
peror, and opened his contemptuous American 
mind to the deeper problems of Europe.” 


Fessenden does not, however, allow the 
little accident of great riches to dim 
his remarkable personality, or to inter- 
fere with his Titanic ambitions. Kings, 
Presidents, statesman are his footballs, 
and before he is thirty he has complete- 
ly changed the map of South America, 
has the United States pretty well in 
his grasp and has turned his attention 
to Europe. At intervals he dips into 
scientific experiments, and invents an 
electrical kite which can be sent to any 
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distance, and which can be made to 
rain down dynamite in quantities suffi- 
cient to annihilate an entire army. It 
is this little argument which Fessenden 
uses to induce the Emperor of Austria 
to consent to his, Fessenden’s, mar- 
riage to the Archduchess Ranata. Fes- 
senden and William of Germany are 
close friends, tho the intimacy is at 
times interrupted by the tendency of 
each great man to think that he alone 
is “It.” It is well, before reading 
Rulers of Kings, to read the introduction 
with which it is prefaced. It is rather 
a cryptic introduction, but still one 
may gather from it that the book is 
meant for a picture of what might be, 
not of what is. 


Charles II. By Osmond Airy, M.A., LL.D.: 
Longmans Green & Co., London and New 
York. 


Mr. Airy’s “ Life of Charles II,” of 
which a new edition has now been pub- 
lished, may well be called the biography 
of a bad man. It must be conceded that 
Charles II was not stupid. In intellect 
he was probably far superior to his ill- 
fated father. Nor was there anything 
small or mean about his character. His 
faults were all great; but one looks in 
vain for virtues to balance them. The pic- 
ture drawn with such calm analysis by 
Mr. Airy is repulsive in its colossal self- 
ishness and ingratitude, as much as in 
its Oriental licentiousness. Mr. Airy, 
however, shows no emotional dislike of 
the subject of his study. He rather de- 
votes himself to tracing the causes in 
heredity and environment which worked 
together to produce this human mon- 
strosity. In heredity he goes back to 
Henry of Navarre; while the greatest 
blame for his pernicious education is laid 
on Charles’s governor, the Earl of Berk- 
shire, for whom Clarendon has expressed 
a profound and unmitigated contempt. It 
was an excellent selection to intrust this 
volume in the “ Illustrated Historical Se- 
ries,” to Mr. Airy, who had already made 
the period of Charles II his own in his 
edition of Burnet’s “ History of My Own 
Time.” The present volume, reprinted 
from this series, is a fit companion to the 
“ Oliver Cromwell” of the late Dr. S. 
R. Gardiner. 
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The Day Spring. By Wm. Barry. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


To have wrought so nobly and yet 
to have failed,—that is the impression 
this novel gives the appreciative reader. 
It is magnificently phrased, but it is 
not vertebrate. It sprawls disconnect- 
ed, in brilliant flashes of wit, in lurid 
sweeps of color, in dashes of spirit and 
power; but it never comes together in 
organic form, as if the author was dis- 
concerted by the splendor and terror 
of his own conceptions. Observe the 
impression made by Paris upon a 
young man of temperament and intelli- 
gence: 

“There was much of London in it, much of 
Hogarth; but, besides this, a peculiar ugliness, 
mingled with strokes of cruelty, with a laugh- 
ing or grinning horror which he recognized 
also in the French illustrations. - « “Cruel, 
base, obscene!’ he muttered to himself. ‘ Who 
created this world, and these men and women 
unfit for any other? No God; then was it a 
devil out on a furlough?’ It sickened 
him, yet he went back to it drawn by some ter- 
rible fascination. He was trying to read the 
secret of the world’s misery in great cities. 
Whence came it? Whither’ was it on the 
march. For unlike the millions below, the ten 
thousand above, he discerned it to be a move- 
ment. The pure stars of heaven shone down on 
this weltering confusion; and a little way in 
front the grave yawned to swallow it up; but 
surely that was no answer.” 


This is significant writing. It has 
passion, fear, tenderness in it. But 
he missed the solution. Toward the end 
his flight even grows feeble, and he de- 
scends to the commonplace. 


& 


In the Bishop’s Carriage. By Miriam Michel- 
son. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.50. 

This is a clever story, and very hu- 
man. It tells, in the form of an auto- 
biography, the adventures of a girl who 
began life as a nameless waif, abandoned 
to the cold mercies of the S. P. C. C. 
Escaping from the prison house of this 
institution, she fell in with a handsome 
young Irish vagabond, for sheer love of 
whom—perhaps partly for love of excite- 
ment and danger—she learns how to pick 
pockets, as well as to assist in more dif- 
ficult operations in the way of burglary. 
Even at this period of her career you 
cannot help liking Nance Olden. She 


is so quick of wit; she has, spite of the 
battering of circumstances and_ the 
crooked ways into which she wanders, 
so much brave sincerity at the bottom of 
her; above all she is so feminine. She is 
as feminine in her loyalty to Tom Dor- 
gan, the thief, as she is, later on, when 
Tom has been sent to Sing Sing, and 
all that part of her life is past, in the 
thoroughness with which she proves that 
she can be “as good for a good man 
who loves me as I was bad for a bad 
man I loved.” Fred Obermuller, the 
theatrical manager, who discerns Nance’s 
native gift for acting and helps her to a 
place on the stage, believes in her, altho 
he knows the worst of her, and ulti- 
mately marries her, is drawn, too, with a 
very lifelike touch. In the Bishop’s Car- 
riage is not a notable book, it is both 
farcical and melodramatic. Nevertheless 
it has, in larger measure than some more 
pretentious stories, that element which 
“makes the whole world kin.” 


& 


Subjective Sensations of Sight and Sound, 
Abiotrophy, and Other Lectures. By 
Sir William R. Gowers. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $2.00. 

This volume contains a number of 
medical essays, and, as Sir William Gow- 
ers is the most distinguished living Eng- 
lish authority on nervous diseases, it will 
doubtless attract no little attention from 
the medical profession, but it also con- 
tains material that will be generally in- 
teresting. The lectures on metallic poi- 
soning and on the use of drugs are espe- 
cially typical of that broad view of large 
subjects which the well-balanced Eng- 
lish scientist is so apt to take. The two 
lectures which are likely to be of popular 
interest are those on subjective visual 
sensations and subjective sensations of 
sound, which occupy considerably more 
than one-third of the book. Professor 
Gowers does not pretend to explain any 
of the wonderful sensations which, with- 
out basis in external fact, have been per- 
ceived by certain patients under his care. 
His careful study of them will doubtless 
help psychologists in the explanatioz.of 
some of these mysterious phenomena. 
The various forms of so-called fortifica- 
tion figures are noted, together with cer- 
tain arched spectra, which are curious 
and peculiar. With regard to auditory 
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sensation, Professor Gowers’s principal 
contribution consists in detailed descrip- 
tion of certain observations, in which pa- 
tients, usually sufferers from some form 
of middle ear disease, heard not only the 
special musical note that was sounding, 
but also as an echo of it another note, 
usually one in harmony with the first or 
occasionally even the octave of it. 
Sometimes these phenomena of audition 
were associated with the mental delusion 
of hearing voices. At times, however, 
simple buzzing in the ears was a sign of 
the approach of a slight attack of 
epilepsy, while the hearing of voices, in- 
dicating a more serious disturbance of 
the brain, was a forerunner of severe 
attacks. The subjects thus discussed are 
those in which present day physiologists 
are especially interested, and Professor 
Gowers’s weli-recognized conservatism 
will make his observations of reliable 


value. 
st 


Historic Highways of America. By Archer 
Butler Hulbert. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co. $2.50. 

Vol. VIII. Military Roads of the Mississippi 
Basin. The Conquest of the Old North- 
west. 

Vol. X. The Cumberland Road. 

Vols. XI and XII. Pioneer Roads and Ex- 
periences of Travelers (Vols. I and II). 


Our reviews of other volumes of this 
series of monographs (Vol. LV, 45, 
1215; Vol. LVI, 1203) have given our 
readers a sufficient idea. of their interest 
and value, so it is only necessary to call 
attention to the continuance of Mr. Hul- 
bert’s great work on the routes of settle- 
ment and conquest of our continent. In 
his discussion of the Military Roads of 
the Mississippi Basin he narrates the 
Clark’s campaigns against Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes in 1778 and. 1779 and Har- 
mar’s, St. Clair’s and Wayne’s campaigns 
against the northwestern Indians in 
1790, 1791 and 1793-4. Our first na- 
tional road, the Cumberland, was au- 
thorized by an act of Congress, signed 
by Thomas Jefferson, in 1805, and was 
built from Maryland to Ohio in 1811-12. 
In his two volumes on Pioneer Roads 
the author describes the evolution of 
American highways from Indian trail 
to macadant%ed road, and gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties and discomforts 
of travel and lodging in Pennsylvania, 
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Kentucky, Ohio and Virginia. The last 
volume here listed is devoted to the Old 
Northwestern Turnpike through Vir- 
ginia and the Genesee Road in Central 
New York. Dickens’s tirade on Amer- 
ican methods of traveling is so well 
known and easily accessible to every 
reader that it was a mistake to quote 
from it extensively to the exclusion of 
more unfamiliar matter. 


od 


Socialization of Humanity. By C. K. Frank- 
lin. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. $2.00. 
On the basis of a monistic or natural- 
istic theory, Mr. Franklin undertakes to 
trace the laws governing nature, mind 
and society. Much is made of the law 
of repetition and the law of least ex- 
penditure of energy, or, as Leslie Ward 
has put it, the law of parsimony. Mind, 
morality and society are simply Nature’s 
means of securing greater efficiency in 
the pursuit of its end—the organization 
of its materials. Society, the most eco- 


nomical, and therefore the most power- 
ful, instrument to this end, is now reach- 
ing its highest state, that of conscious- 


ness of its existence and its aims. When 
this state will have been entered, society 
will reconstruct itself in accordance with 
the laws of its being. Unfortunately the 
book is marked by an intolerable dif- 
fusiveness and an often wearisome repe- 
tition of ideas, but he who is strong 
enough to struggle with it will find wheat 
in the chaff. In one respect, Mr. 
Franklin has the advantage over writers 
like Tarde or Ward, who have treated 
the same questions with far greater 
knowledge or scientific precision, in that 
he is committed to a definite program of 
socidl reform, the basis of which is to be 
found in this work. 


” 


The Givers. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.25. 


A reprint of New England stories pub- 
lished originally in Harper's Monthly 
Magazine, and, while of unequal merit, 
having a gleam of sunshine across their 
quaint portraits of undeniably queer peo- 
ple. If more people were queer in the 
same way as faithful Aunt Sophia, the 
real heroine of th: title story, the world 
would be a saner and more truthful place. 
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Literary Notes 


Tue “First Report of the Tenement House 
Department, 1902-1903,” recently published by 
the City of New York in two large volumes, 
comprises an immense amount of valuable data 
on tenement house problems, well illustrated 
with maps, diagrams and photographs. 


....T hose who are interested in dietary re- 
form—many people are and more should be— 
will find many useful suggestions in two books 
by Eustace Miles, “Good Digestion” and 
“Some of My Recipes” (Dutton & Co., New 
York, 75 cents). which discuss the possibilities 
and practicalities of a semi-vegetarian diet. 


....-Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish 
in a single volume of ove: 700 pages at $3.00 a 
very comprehensive selection of “ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads,” taken from the col- 
lection of the late Francis James Child. The 
critical and explanatory notes and the glos- 
sary are sufficient for any reader except a spe- 
cialist. 


....The latest volume of Lucas’s edition of 
“The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb” 
contains “ Dramatic Specimens and the Gar- 
rick Plays.” As we stated (LV. 2408) in re- 
viewing the earlier volumes, this is the most 


complete and comprehensive edition of Lamb’s 


works, both as to text and commentary. (Put- 


nam’s, $2.25.) 


....The Atonement and the Modern Mind, 
by James Denney, D.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Sons, $1.00. The author tells us 
that this book may be regarded as a supplement 
to his former work, “ The Death of Christ; Its 
Place and Interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment.” Believing that much of the objection 
to the doctrine of the atonement is due to mis- 
conceptions, the writer here makes “an attempt 
to commend the truth to the mind and con- 
science of the time.” It is a strong book, but 
is not easy to read. 


s 
Pebbles 


A WicuHita (Kan.) Democrat refuses to 
vote for Henry G. Davis for Vice-President, 
since learning that he is an “ octogenarian.” 
He says he will never vote for a man who is 
even one-eighth negro—New York Tribune. 


....*To run a newspaper,” says an Okla- 
homa editor, “all a fellow has to do is to be 
able to write poems, discuss the tariff and 
money question, umpire a baseball game. re- 
port a wedding, saw wood, describe a fire so 
that the readers will shed their wraps, make 
a dollar do the work of ten. shine at a dance. 
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measure calico, abuse the liquor habit, test 
whisky, subscribe to charity, go without meals, 
attack free silver, defend bimetallism, sneer at 
snobbery, wear diamonds, invent advertise- 
ments, overlook scandal, appraise babies, de- 
light pumpkin raisers. minister to the afflicted. 
heal the disgruntled, fight to a finish, set type, 
mold opinions, sweep the office, speak at prayer 
meetings, stand in with everybody and every- 
thing.”—Oklahoma Bee. 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 


In a few years we shall read epitaphs like this: 
Here Lies 
JOHN PITTSBURG SKIBO SMITH, 
Who Was Born in a 
CARNEGIE TOWN, 
Educated in a 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, 
Studied in a 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
At the Age of 30 He Became a 
CARNEGIE HERO, 
And Has Now Gone to Be with 
CARNEGIE. 
—Portland Oregonian. 


....THE Hitarious Herrer.—An aged Goat 
chanced to meet a certain two-year-old Heifer 
of his acquaintance one morning who was gam- 
boling lightly through the fields in a very 
hilarious manner. “Good morning,” said the 
Goat. “What has occurred to make you so 
joyous?” “T am to be taken to the slaughter 
house to-morrow,” replied the Heifer, smiling. 
“Great Scott!” said the Goat “what do you 
find in that to make you so joyous?” “ You 
do not understand the situation in its entirety.” 
said the Heifer, executing an elaborate pas seul, 
“for you must know that the summer boarders 
are coming on the day after to-morrow, and 
they bring with them an eight-year-old boy. 
I shall be out of the way just in time. See?” 
Moral: Circumstances alter cases. 


.---Some of our exchanges are publishing a 
curious item to the effect that a horse in Troy 
pulled a plug out of the bunghole of a barrel 
for the purpose of slaking his thirst. We do 
not see anything remarkable in the occurrence. 
Now if the horse had pulled the barrel out of 
the bunghole, and slaked his thirst with the 
plug; or if the barrel had pulled the bunghole 
out of the horse and slaked his thirst with the 
plug; or if the barrel had pulled the bunghole 
out of the plug and slaked its thirst with the 
horse; or if the plug had pulled the horse out 
of the barrel and slaked its thirst with the bung- 
hole; or if the bunghole had pulled the thirst 
out of the horse and slaked the plug with the 
barrel ; or if the barrel had pulled the horse out 


-of the bunghole and plugged his thirst with a 


slake, it might have been worth while to make 
a fuss over it. 
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Editorials 


In a Balcony 


A CERTAIN editor has escaped the close 
confinement of city walls and the atmos- 
phere of commercialism. His balcony 
looks to the south, but is overarched 
with the great swinging limbs of a huge 
elm. Up the elm climbs, hand over 
hand, a warm-hearted Virginia creeper, 
until at last it looks through its telescopic 
blossoms straight into the editorial eye. 
Slowly swinging, in an old-fashioned 
Mexican hammock—the only decent 
hammock in the world, we look contem- 
platively back into the heart of the 
flower. A huge bowl of nasturtiums 
stands on the parapet in front, and a 
bunch of Papa Gontier roses fills the 
niche at the east. Around us lie THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, The London Spectator and 
the daily papers with huge headlines 
about the Japs, and the strikes, and the 
world’s turmoil. It is curious to think of 
a life which these things represent, so far 
away from present surroundings, and so 
interesting, when not fully realized. Can 
it be possible that there is war in the 
world? Are there hospitals full of 
wounded men and battle fields strewn 
with dead and dying? To us these 
things are, just now, the dream side of 
life—no more real than medieval ro- 
mance. For this reason we are holding 
in one hand one of the tiny volumes of 
McCracken’s “ Romance Switzerland”— 
not reading exactly, but creating an at- 
mosphere; to some extent trying to real- 
ize that cities do exist and armies do 
march. 

Our balcony overhangs a flower gar- 
den, full of roses and great heads of 
phlox, and, over to the right, a tennis 
court. Very rightly, the racquets and 
balls lie quiet, and the players are hid 
away in arbors and under apple trees. 
To the left there is an orchard, where the 
apples are already being painted by the 
sunshine, and a vineyard where the clus- 
ters are full of October promise Every- 
where depths of green! everywhere 
shades of green! The most wonderful 
thing about the country in late summer 


is the infinite variety of hues in the green 
foliage—from the golden green of the 
golden poplar to the intense darkness of 
the Norway maple. Far through all these 
are glimpses of yellow wheat fields, on 
opposite hill sides; oat fields a little 
greener; groves of the original forest; 
a creek moves leisurely through the val- 
ley, and feels its way around great 
patches of golden rods, and spends a lot 
of time watering willows. The nearer 
it gets to the mill, where it must turn the 
wheels, the slower it goes. 

Somewhere down under the thick foli- 
age a young rooster is trying his voice. 
He tries and tries again until he nearly 
strangles with eloquence. He is proba- 
bly about to take his diploma from the 
incubator It takes time, youngster, to 
become a real rooster; just as it takes 
time for any other graduate to become a 
man of common sense and social value. 
Now a catbird jumps out of the foliage, 
perches on a limb close by and sings his 
soul out to you. Wonderful fellow—the 
only bird that comprehends human be- 
ings: Parrots try to talk English, or 
French, and make a bad mess of it. The 
catbird knows better. He talks bird 
language, which is the most wonderful 
thing ever yet invented. Talk of a uni- 
versal language! Birds have had Vola- 
piik these thousands of years. Yes, my 
sweetheart! when we get this idea down 
editorially, we will talk with you. And 
foi five minutes, which is as long as a 
catbird can sit still, we whistle and talk. 
Then he dives away into his romance of 
domestic life, and we pick up once more 
“Romance Switzerland.” Fortunately, 
we are very still in the hammock for a 
moment, for a huming bird has discov- 
ered our nasturtiums, -and, like an ani- 
mate ray of light, or, rather, an animated 
spectrum, he poises himself to look at the 
editor, and then examines the nectar cells 
of the flowers. For exactly six minutes 
we keep perfectly still, while round and 
round the bowl he flits and dips his bill, 
and we study his marvelous beauty only 
two feet from our book. 

A daughter of Eve opens the door and 
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brings to our side a lunch of blackberries 
and cream. She asks us not to rise, but 
places a dainty, old-fashioned stand, a 
dainty bit of a table, real cherry, just at 
our elbow. Is this the real, old work- 
world or is it a fairy world into which we 
have transmigrated? What a lot of 
thought-worlds the old world of matter 
contains! And as for the berries, what 
does the world hold so fine as a thor- 
oughly ripe, luscious, glossy blackberry, 
with plenty of country cream; in a bal- 
cony ; in a hammock; waited on lovingly 
by Gladys on one side and a humming- 
bird on the other! A bit of shower sud- 
denly breaks softly overhead, sprinkling 
the gardens and the lawns, while we are 
eating and conversing. The bees start 
for home with startling rapidity, fairly 
tumbling over each other in their haste 
to get to shelter. We can see them just 
on a line with our balcony. We know 
also, what we cannot see, that the bum- 
blebees are hiding themselves in that 
long row of hollyhocks which flanks the 
drive above the barns. There they are 
of a morning, still drowsy in their satin 
cottages and drunk with sweets and 
sleep. 

Russell Sage, as our readers know, 
does not believe in vacations. Nature 
does. She has pinned her faith to con- 
stant recreation, but she has also pre- 
pared ahead of time for ten millions of 
outings. You cannot understand the 
country from any other standpoint. The 
wisest man is he who works in with na- 
ture, hunts up her pleasantest retreats, 
makes them more pleasant, and uses 
them, not for money only, but for man- 
hood. The modern drift that is turning 
inhospitable canyons into hospitable rest- 
cures is right and wholesome. An hon- 
est sort of home has nooks and corners, 
hammocks and balconies, and a peaceful 
atmosphere. It knows how at times to 
turn work out of doors. 

To make mock of meditation, and 
sport of our balcony, a train of cars 
bursts in at the south end of the valley, 
roars through the whole length of it, 
leaves a thread of bituminous smoke 
across its diameter, searching everywhere 
for cities,and factories,and crowds—car- 
ing not at <l for peace and romance. 
Commerce and manufactures! hustle, 
bustle and jostle! Get out of your ham- 
mock ; an editorial must be written. Life 


tolerates hammocks and balconies, hum- 
ming birds and blackberries; but it still 
repeats its “ Tkou shalt.” Thank God, 
man shall not live by work and bread 
alone, but by every word and thought of 
gentle peace and rest that is distilled in 
the wel: of a pure soul. 


ed 
The Democratic Party, Trusts, 
and “the Plutocracy” 


SINCE the adjournment of Congress, 
and even since the assembling of the 
delegates at St. Louis, the attitude of the 
Democratic party toward Trusts and 
“the plutocracy ” has undergone an in- 
teresting change. We mean the attitude 
of the party as it is shown by the party’s 
national nominees, their preferences and 
associations, their utterances, and the 
preferences and records of the men who 
are the nearest political friends of these 
nominees and to whom the management 
of the campaign has been intrusted. This 
deserves consideration because it is a 
curious and significant incident of cur- 
rent politics. 

Only a few months ago the party’s 
spokesmen in Congress were denouncing 
the President for his alleged failure to 
enforce the Anti-Trust law, except in the 
case of the Northwestern railway combi- 
nation. Even in that case, they asserted, 
he deserved censure for declining to en- 
force the criminal provisions of the act. 
He would not use available evidence 
against the anthracite coal railways, they 
said; nor would he proceed against any 
of the combinations of manufacturers. 
His Attorney-General had proclaimed his 
surrender to the Trusts by announcing 
his determination not to “run amuck” 
among the corporations. Resolution af- 
ter resolution, designed to expose the in- 
sincerity and weakness of the Adminis- 
tration on this subject, was offered in the 
House. A few weeks later the party 
pointed to the transfer of Mr. Knox to 
the Senate as proof of an alliance be- 
tween the Trusts and the Government. 
Has any one heard even the faintest echo 
ot these protests and denunciations since 
the St. Louis convention? 

- The change of which we are speaking 
was foreshadowed by those passages in 
the platform of the New York Demo- 
crats which were generally interpreted 
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as meaning that State-chartered corpora- 
tions should be regulated by State, and 
not by Federal, authority—passages that 
had the approval of Judge Parker before 
they were adopted, and that led Mr. 
Bryan to say that “ Parker, alias Bel- 
mont, would mean that organized wealth 
would continue to plunder the people as 
mercilessly as it does now.” It is true 
that the New York platform was not re- 
peated or embodied in the platform 
adopted at St. Louis, where Mr. Bryan 
procured the insertion of a demand for 
a new grant of power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for addi- 
tional laws excluding from commerce be- 
tween the States any combination that 
monopolizes a branch of business or pro- 
duction. 

But it is also true that, at the close of 
the convention, Mr. Bryan declared that 
this part of the platform had been “ nul- 
lified by the nomination of Judge 
Parker,” and it is true that the latter’s 
remarks about Trusts, in his speech of 
acceptance, are decidedly at variance 
with the spirit of the platform and the 
policy supported by his party in Con- 
gress and elsewhere before he was nomi- 
nated. We suppose that it was due to 
Mr. Bryan’s knowledge of the attitude 
of Judge Parker’s supporters that he re- 
marked that “for the time being the 
party is controlled by the plutocracy,” 
and that “ the triumph of the Wall Street 
element” at St. Louis “denied to the 
ccuntry any hope of relief on economic 
questions.” This gloomy conclusion had 
been confirmed by the nomination of Mr. 
Davis, clearly a plutocrat (from Mr. 
Bryan’s point of view) and a protection- 
ist of the Gorman school, who has accu- 
mulated a great fortune in railroads and 
protected coal mines. 

It is by the selection of party managers 
that the change of which we are speak- 
ing has been quite plainly shown. We 
would not be understood as suggesting 
that there is anything discreditable in the 
business pursuits and relations of these 
gentlemen, or in the wealth which a ma- 
jority of them possess; we are merely 
pointing out the evidence of change 
which is furnished by these relations and 
this wealth. Going back to the organiza- 
tion of the New York committees, after 
the State convention which called for the 
nomination of Judge Parker, we see that 
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the gentleman placed at the head of the 
State Committee was Mr. Cord Meyer, 
whose refining company was one of the 
organizers and original members of the 
Sugar Trust. The attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party toward that combination in 
the past has been one of relentless hos- 
tility, modified, however, on one occasion 
by its legislative agents in the Senate. 
Again, the chairman of the State Execu- 
tive Committee is Mr. Patrick H. Mc- 
Carren, who, at the time of the first in- 
vestigation of the Sugar Trust, at Al- 
bany, was the only member of the Legis- 
lative Committee who did not sign the 


report, which was quite hostile to the 


combination. He dissented. We under- 
stand that the selection of Mr. Meyer and 
Mr. McCarren was approved, if not sug- 
gested, by Judge Parker. At about the 
same time it was announced in the press 
that Mr. John E. Parsons (who attained 
some celebrity in his profession as the 
maker of the Sugar Trust’s original 
agreement or compact) had decided to 
support Judge Parker with such influ- 
ence as he could exert. 

The National Executive Committee 
was more recently appointed. We sup- 
pose that Mr. Bryan would say that 
Chairman William F. Sheehan, altho not 
yet a plutocrat, is subject to plutocratic 
influence. Mr. Sheehan is a director in 
and counsel for several railway and mu- 
nicipal lighting corporations, and thus 
may be regarded as representing certain 
very powerful capitalistic interests in 
New York. He is the intimate and 
trusted friend of Judge Parker. Mr. Au- 
gust Belmont, a member of the commit- 
tee (whose efforts are believed to have 
been very influential in bringing about 
the Judge’s nomination), must, we sup- 
pose, be classed by Mr. Bryan with the 
plutocracy. As a banker, the American 
representative of the Rothschilds, he has 
acquired a very large fortune. A di- 
rector in a score of banks, Trust com- 
panies and railway corporations, he is 
the head of the company controlling the 
elevated roads and new subway in New 
York. 

Colonel Guffey, another member, “ the 
largest individual coal owner in the 
United States,” has millions invested also 
in gold and silver mines, in natural gas 
and in oil. Some say he is an ally of the 
Rockefellers. He controlled the large 
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and influential delegation from Pennsyl- 
vania, which decided at an opportune mo- 
ment to vote for Judge Parker. Ex- 
Senator James Smith, Jr., of New Jersey, 
the wealthy banker and manufacturer of 
leather, was, while in the Senate, if our 
memory serves us, in sympathy with Mr. 
Gorman’s attitude toward the Wilson 
Tariff bill. Another member, Mr. John 
R. McLean, is largely interested in the 
Washington street railways, and is .ot 
regarded at his old home in Ohio as an 
earnest friend of political reform. The 
vice-chairman, Mr. Nicoll, is a director in 
financial institutions and counsel for the 
gas monopoly in New York. The treas- 
urer, Mr. Peabody, a wealthy and phil- 
anthropic banker, was the treasurer of 
the Palmer and Buckner revolt, and is a 
director in many railroad and other cor- 
porations, including the American Beet 
Sugar Company. 

Such is the party’s Executive Commit- 
tee for the campaign. And the man 
whose possible candidacy for the office 
of Governor of New York now meets 
with general approval is Mr. Lamont, a 
Vice-President of the Northern Pacific 
road and a director in 24 steamship, 
banking and railway corporations, one 
of these being the Northern Securities 
Company, against which Mr. Roosevelt 
successfully enforced the Anti-Trust law. 
' This is some of the evidence of that 
change of attitude which we regard as 
a curious example of the unexpected and 
unforeseen in American politics. It does 
not follow, as Mr. Bryan said it did, that 
the party cannot “ appeal to the masses ” 
because the “influences back of ” Judge 
Parker “are so intimately associated 
with Trusts and great corporations; ” 
but the appeal must be made for support 
of ideas and a general policy differing 
essentially from those accepted by the 
Democratic masses until a very recent 


date. 
ed 


Barbarism 


WHEN Charles Sumner delivered a 
famous oration in the United States 
Senate denouncing local barbarism in 
this country, he was met with angry 
denunciation and denial by those who 
claimed that theirs was the highest 
and finest civilization and culture 
which the country had produced. It 


was an indignant high-toned gentle- 
man and Congressman who had dem- 
onstrated that his section was not bar- 
barous by smiting Mr. Sumner on the 
head with a heavy cane as he sat in his 
chair in the Senate. For years Charles 
Sumner was a sufferer unable to oc- 
cupy his seat, and unconvinced by this 
violent evidence that he was wrong. 

That was nearly fifty years ago; and 
it is not yet clear that the barbarism 
has yet been removed. There has cer- 
tainly been great improvement, fol- 
lowing the Civil War and the changes 
in society. The establishment of a 
system of free public schools, imper- 
fect tho they are, has made a mighty 
change. So has the breaking up of the 
great plantations and the growth of a 
body of small farmers. But the enor- 
mous mass of illiteracy yet remaining 
represents the continuance of barbar- 
ism, for ignorance is the essence of 
barbarism. Equally the maintenance 
of a horrible prison system, with the 
fetters and the lash, is barbaric. 

But the saddest illustration of local 
barbarism is in the anarchistic con- 
tempt of law shown in murders of vio- 
lence, not by secret enemies, but by 
masses of the people who represent 
apparently the general’ population. 
Such an example is that in Statesboro. 
Ga., which has horrified the country 
the past week. 

This was no sudden outbreak of a 
frenzied mob gone crazy with uncon- 
trolled passion. It was cool, deliber- 
ate, carefully planned murder. A week 
ago a dispatch was sent over the coun- 
try that two men guilty of the brutal 
murder of a family, and thirteen others 
supposed to be accessory to the crime, 
had been taken from the officers of the 
law and lynched. It was not true; it 
was only what was ‘intended, and the 
news was anticipated. The next day 
the two men were convicted by a jury 
and the judge condemned them to 
death, There was no question that 
they would be speedily executed. But 
a legal execution would not satisfy the 
people... Every one knew what was 
planned. The brother of the mur- 
dered man begged the crowd to allow 
the law to take its course. The judge 
did his best to maintain the honor of 
the court and of the State of Georgia. 
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The Governor sent a company of sup- 
posed soldiers to protect the jail. But 
what are soldiers without bullets? 
The guns were not loaded. Sheriff and 
soldiers were but playing at keeping 
the peace. They allowed the mob to 
come upon them and seize their guns 
and capture court and prison and carry 
the prisoners into the woods, chain 
them to a fat pine stump, pour gallons 
of kerosene over them and set them on 
fire and consume them in the flames. 
Meanwhile the hundreds who did this 
deed wore no masks; they walked in 
plain daylight without concealment, 
without shame and with no suspicion 
of danger, while a photographer took 
pictures of the scene. It was not a 
case of uncontrolled passion; it was 
carefully planned and cold blooded. 
It was not the act of the riff-raff of the 
city slums, but that of the well-known 
“best citizens ” of the town ‘of four 
thousand inhabitants. And after this 
burning the other suspects were hunted 
up, and no one knows yet how many 
of them were killed. 

Doubtless it was a horrible murder 
of which those two condemned men 
had been guilty. They had brained a 
man and his.wife, and then to hide 
their crime they had set fire to the 
house and killed the two little children. 
They deserved swift punishment by 
legal execution. But an occasional 
murder is not general barbarism. Bar- 
barism exists when such crimes are left 
unpunished, or when the community 
takes in its own hands the execution 
of public vengeance. Barbarism is the 
denial of law; and the denial of the 
law is barbarism. - This is the point 
that we wish to emphasize, the fact 
that we wish to drive home; that when 
people overthrow law, and are content 
to have it so, they are barbaric. In 
this case the cowardly sheriff, the puny 
pretense of the soldiery and the popu- 
lace which seized their victims from 
the unresisting hand of the law, and 
then made a photographic holiday of 
the sport of burning two of their fel- 
low men, combined to create this a 
perfect illustration of local barbarism 
such as Apache savages could not have 
surpassed. 

The Governor of Georgia seems to 
take it very easily. It did not inter- 


rupt his journey to visit the St.. Louis 
Fair. Themewspapers of Georgia and 
the neighboring States will indulge in 
some necessary reflections on the un- 
fortunate incident, and, some of them 
will express themselves with deep in- 
dignation and just shame. But noth- 
ing will be done—nothing ever is done 
among barbarians. They have no 
sense of wrong, and the community 
justifies them, or satisfies itself with 
mild apologies. Life is cheap; public 
vengeance punishes wrong with no 
regard to law; there are more murders, 
says the responsible rector of a church 
in Birmingham, Ala., in that county 
than in all Great Britain, and none 
punished. Only occasionally do the 
people rise and lynch a man who has 
committed a crime unusually offensive. 
Distinguished editors in Charleston or 
Columbia are shot and the murderers 
acquitted. In a Colorado district law 
is forgotten, overturned, and a hundred 
men are driven forcibly out of the 
State, and the people justify them- 
selves on the ground that they are sim 
ply recurring to the original rights of 
the folk-mote, the town-meeting. 

We have said no more than the oe- 
casion demands; we can say no less. 
And yet it is with shame and confu- 
sion that we speak; for we would that 
the disgrace of this barbarism should 
not be known in China, or Russia, or 
Turkey. How can President Roose- 
velt protest against the massacres of 
Kishenef or Sasiin? Tell it not in 
St. Petersburg; publish it not in the 
courts of Stambil, lest Sultan and Czar 
shall send messages and deputations 
to Washington to protest against the 
barbarities of the Republic of..the 
West. i 


The Mischief of a Creed 


Not yet is it settled how the United Free 
Church of Scotland is to get out of its 
distressful tangle resulting from the as- 
tounding decision of the House of Lords. 
As yet the great body of churches which 
composed the Free Church of Scotland 
and joined the United Church of Scot- 
land are in dismay. They only know 
they have lost all their property, all their 
houses of worship, all their manses, all 
their endowments for the support of their 
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disabled clergy, all their missions; and 
all this accumulation of property is re- 
stored by this extraordinary decision to 
the possession of less than thirty little 
churches and ministers in the Highlands ; 
and what these Highlanders will do about 
it nobody knows. Will they be satisfied 
to receive a generous amount of the 
endowments, and leave the rest to 
those who have created them? And if 
twenty of them consent to do so, will not 
a remnant of five who refuse for con- 
science’ sake have the legal right to 
claim, and will they not feel it a duty 
to claim, all the property for the right- 
eous cause of their faith? 

The occasion of this amazing wrong is 
worth careful study, and its lesson is plain, 
The decision of the five Law Lords, op- 
posed by two, is, that the Free Church of 
Scotland, organized under the lead of 
Dr. Chalmers, was based on certain def- 
initely stated propositions of belief, on 
certain doctrines of faith. Of these the 
special peculiar one was that the State 
should support and maintain the Church. 
To be sure, the Free Church claimed 
freedom from control by the State—it 
only held that the State ought to main- 
tain the Church. Because the State in- 
terfered, the Church claimed its freedom, 

nd received no aid from the State, but 
the State ought to aid it. Herein it dif- 
fered from the United Church, which was 
equally free, but believed in separation of 
Church and State. The difference was 
purely theoretical and not practical ; both 
were equally self-supporting, but one be- 
lieved in separation while the other did 
not. Years passed, and the Free Church 
ceased to care about its theory, and was 
satisfied with its practice. There was ab- 
solutely no difference between the Free 
Church and the United Church, and so 
they came together two years ago in the 
United Free Church of Scotland; but 
less than thirty insignificant churches re- 
fused to join, claimed that they remained 
the original Free Church, and claimed 
all its rights and property ; and the House 
of Lords has affirmed their right. 

Here, whatever be the British law, the 
injustice is patent. The dead hand rules. 
Because sixty-two years ago the Free 
Church, withdrawing from the Estab- 
lished Church, refusing to be controlled 
by the civil power, yet held that it was 
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the duty of the State to. maintain reli- 
gion generally and support the churches, 
because it held this inconsistent doctrine 
in 1842, and made the blunder of putting 
in writing that while driven to Volun- 
taryism it did not believe in Voluntary- 
ism, therefore now it cannot change its 
belief and cannot join those who both 
believe and practice Voluntaryism. That 
is, a Church cannot change its creed; if 
ten churches out of a thousand, or two 
churches, or one, still stick to the old 
creed, they have the right to all the prop- 
erty acquired by all the majority. 

This may be good law. There have 
been other such decisions. But it is bad 
morals. Yet it teaches an important les- 
son. Fixed creeds, which settle how peo- 
ple must believe, are a mischief and a 
nuisance. Every generation should be at 
liberty to modify its faith under the light 
of Scripture, reason and knowledge, and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. To 
shut the windows against future light is 
bad policy in money as well as in religion. 
It is a good plan for individuals to revise 
their creeds as often as they choose; and 
there is no objection to very general 
statements of present belief; but when 
these are made not credos, but credenda, 
not. what we do believe, but what we 
must and will believe, they are danger- 
ous and wrong. It is these formulated 
systems of required faith that keep 
Churches from uniting. This is the trou- 
ble that the various Presbyterian denom- 
inations are now finding. How easy it 
would be for them to unite if they only 
had no creeds. This is the lesson of the 
trouble of the Free Church of Scotland. 


z 
A Sensation-Ridden People 


In concluding his superficial but 
clever and suggestive’ book on “ Success 
Among Nations,” Dr. Emil Reich in- 
dulges in gloomy forebodings for Amer- 
ica. He says: 

“We cannot deny that a close study of 
American history and of American institu- 
tions inspires us with far more apprehension 
as to a sound development of America in the 
future than with fear for the fortunes of Eu- 
rope. The path of America is strewn with 
stumbling blocks which it will require her ut- 
most ingenuity to circumvent or to surmount.” 


Chief among the causes of peril Dr. 
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Reich places the mental and moral quali- 
ties of American men and women. The 
American woman, as he observes her, is 
going to pieces through “ over-mental- 
ization,” through the cultivation of a 
“fierce energy” that “ bids fair to cul- 
minate finally in her absolute physical 
breakdown.” The American man, in his 
turn, “is lacking ‘in natural complete- 
ness.” “ His development is far too rap- 
id.” He lacks “a well balanced emo- 
tional life, and this renders him incapable 
of applying all his heart or all his intel- 
lect to any one thing for any considerable 
time. He is, indeed, sensation-ridden to 
an extreme, and his individuality is not 
well developed.” 

It would be an easy matter to make a 
mere debater’s reply to these large gen- 
eralizations, but it would be unprofitable. 
It is better worth while to reflect upon an 
element of truth that they contain, and 
to ask ourselves what we can do, if any- 
thing, to avert certain national calamities 
that every sober-minded American must 
acknowledge are now threatening our 
civilization. 

To go to the heart of the matter at 
once, Are we a sensation-ridden people? 
Let us look at the facts without blinking. 
Would it be possible for such horrors of 
savagery as the recent Georgia lynchings 
to occur in a community emotionally well 
balanced, calmly rational, clear visioned ? 
Such a thing is inconceivable. With ut- 
ter shame and humiliation we are obliged 
to confess that wide regions—not all of 
them south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line 
—in this great country, are populated by 
nominally civilized beings that are capa- 
bl. upon the slightest provocation of giv- 
ing themselves over to murderous 
frenzy. 

Of the remainder of the American 
people, made up of those millions that 
are on the whole industrious, law-abiding 
and generous-minded, what shall we say? 
Is Dr. Reich’s allegation untrue of them? 
We wish that we could say that it is 
wholly untrue, that this critic was al- 
together mistaken in his observations. 

Unhappily there are too many facts 
that go far to bear out his assertion. 
Whence come the millions of dollars that 
pour into Wall Street promotion offices, 
in response to bonanza advertisements, 
that any man not a fool or a gambler 
could see through in a minute if he were 


not too sensation-ridden to think? To 
whom do the scareheads of American 
newspapers, which would be laughed at 
in any European country, make their ap- 
peal day after day, when everybody 
knows that they are‘not only untruthful, 
but also inane? What are the theaters 
that are crowded night after night in all 
our large cities? Do we expect to see 
there any artistic production of true 
drama? Have we not almost forgotten 
what true dramatic art is, while giving 
ourselves up to spectacular “ shows,” to 
overwrought melodrama and to the im- 
becilities of vaudeville? 

And these indications of American 
character are unhappily but few among 
many. America has long been the home 
of sensational preaching in the churches, 
of fantastic religious experiments, of ab- 
surd tricks of political campaigning, and 
of a development of advertising that can 
only make the dispassionate observer ask 
whether it is possible that a great people 
really is bamboozled to the extent that 
the advertisement writers evidently as- 
sume. . 

Can we deny that a people which, 
whether it be altogether sensation-ridden 
or not, unquestionably does give itself 
over to sensationalism far more than is 
consistent with a sound emotional and 
intellectual development, is, as Dr. Reich 
warns us, in very great peril? All good 
Americans believe that we have too much 
saving common sense ever to rush madly 
into a great foreign imbroglio, or, in a 
moment of wild unreason, to overthrow 
the great foundation structures of our 
political system. But such dangers are 
less grave than more insidious trans- 
formations of our characters and institu- 
tions. In the increasing disregard of 
law, in the disorders accompanying the 
struggles between labor and capital, in 
the indifference to a corruption of poli- 
tics and justice by an unscrupulous com- 
mercialism, we are perhaps reaping fruits 
of sensationalism more deadly than for- 
eign war or domestic rebellion. 

What this country needs above all 
things is a more patient and thorough- 
going intellectual life. We have plenty 
of cleverness, plenty of intellectual verve 
and brilliancy. We need to cultivate by 
means of all the resources of our educa- 
tional organization a calmer, a more per- 
sistent, a more substantial rationality. 
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Advertising Health and Happi- 
ness 


ProsasLy no branch of practical sci- 
ence has made more advance in the last 
few years than has applied psychology 
in the matter of advertising. Advertis- 
ing is simply a form of popular educa- 
tion; a school extension where any one 
with money enough may try to teach and 
where all the world are compulsory pu- 
pils, altho none pay tuition except those 
who learn the lessons, a marked differ- 
ence in this respect from other schools. 
In this department of pedagogy, as in the 
others, it has been discovered that it is 
easier to lead than to drive; that prom- 
ises are better than threats. Accordingly 
we find a great change has been effected 
in the character of popular advertising. 
It has become optimistic in the most pes- 
simistic of surroundings. Advertise- 
ments are the idealistic blossoms of com- 
mercialism. The imagination, driven out 
of the stories and poems in the body of 
our magazines, has taken refuge and 
finds free play, unrestricted by prosaic 
facts, in the advertising pages. 

Not many years ago our medicine men 


advertised their remedies by pictures of 
men and women in anguish from divers 


diseases. Now the pictorial invalids 
are all beautiful and in blooming health, 
often reclining gracefully in charming 
negligé, while they sip mineral waters 
or eat medicated candy. The names of 
the diseases, they could hardly be called 
complaints, to be cured are appended, 
but there is no look of worry or appre- 
hension on their smiling faces, for they 
know they can be easily and pleasantly 
cured. Formerly long lists of distress- 
ing symptoms were forced upon our at- 
tention and under the influence of the 
suggestion we found on introspection 
that we had most of them. Now weare ap- 
pealed to on every hand to be well and 
strong, and we unconsciously are affected 
by it; how. much none can say. If men- 
tal suggestion will not set a broken leg, 
it is not certain that it will not stimulate 
a phagocyte to kill a microbe. 

‘Once the advertisements were as full 
of crippled and ulcerated persons as the 
steps of an Italian cathedral. Now in 
their place we see men and women of 
statuesque figure, or athletes pridefully 
swelling their muscles. Instead of being 
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threatened with dyspepsia if we do not 
take a certain medicine, we are offered 
menus of the most palatable and indiges- 
tible dishes with the assurance that we 
may eat of them with perfect impunity if 
the meal is preceded or followed with the 
specified draught. 

Foods are now advertised more than 
medicines, a change for which we should 
be very grateful. Riding on the street 
cars is now nearly as delightful as look- 
ing into restaurant windows. On every 
hand we are offered breakfast foods 
which require no cooking, no chewing 
and no digesting. We can get an appe- 
tite for supper on the way home by look- 
ing at the many attractive dishes which 
can be made from baled hay by putting 
with it something that tastes good. 

Condiments, sauces and pickles in 
many varieties, acting on the salivary 
glands through the optic nerve, pre- 
pare us for the meal to which we are 
speeding. The moral influence of 
health foods seems to be even greater 
than the physical, for we see before 
us men whose ugliness of feature and 
emaciated figure would be expected to 
make them miserable for life, yet in 
spite of it setting a good example to 
a gloomy and dyspeptic world by their 
sunny dispositions and _ ineradicable 
smiles. “ 

How delightful it would be to live 
in Advertisement Land; where pots 
and pans reflect only smiling faces and 
white-robed women emerge spotless 
from through trains; where all the 
shoes fit and the lamp chimneys never 
break ; where the ink flows freely from 
the fountain pen and the doors of the 
book shelves never stick; where culi- 
nary and detergent operations can be 
performed in Paris gowns and the chil- 
dren are all happy and good natured; 
a land where cleanliness and godliness 
both come easy. There we find self- 
playing pianos, self-rising flour and 
cameras that require only the pressing 
of a button. Life there would be as 
lazy and luxurious as in tropical lands 
where, as we read, one has only to lie 
on his back in the shade all day and 
open his mouth at dinner time to let a 
ripe banana or a cocoanut drop in. 
There is no chance for the utopias of 
the socialists, so long as capitalism 
spreads before us such visions as these. 





EDITORIALS. 


We owe much to those who at the 
expense of millions of dollars so 
cheer us up, and fan into flame the 
spark of hope.. When the sad realities 
and disappointments of life depress us 
we can read advertisements. It is 
pleasanter, as well as safer, to look at 
the placards in the car than at the other 
passengers. The girl opposite has reg- 
ular features and a fair complexion, 
but spoiled by her impassive face and 
stony stare. Yes, and even as we look, 
she betrays a temper by the indig- 
nant glance and curl of the lip with 
which she rewards the compliment of 
our respectful and admiring, tho per- 
haps too prolonged, gaze. Never mind, 
we will look up and not down, for just 
above her head is a maiden far fairer, 
daintily nibbling a chocolate drop, at 
whom we may stare as long as we like 
without causing her to avert her roguish 
eye or the rose on her cheek to increase 
in area. 

One precaution must be taken in 
order properly to enjoy the beauty of 
the billboards. It is so obvious as not 
to need mention. If it is not adhered to 
disillusionment is sure to follow 
sooner or later, and the canker of dis- 
trust will spread until one can no 
longer take delight in the beau- 
tiful and attractive objects offered. him. 
The wise man does not go behind the 
scenes at the theater, nor look at the 
back of the canvas in the picture gal- 
lery. The Land of Advertisements, 
like the enchanted city of the Arabian 
tale, exists only for those who refuse 
to enter therein. 


A correspondent this 
week welcomes the 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to these shores, the first time that a 
Primate of England has ever been in this 
country. If we cannot approve the Arch- 
bishop’s position on the religious educa- 
tion question in England, we can be 
grateful to him for his rebuke of Balfour 
and the Tory party in Parliament for 
their submission to the brewers in the 
late act protecting the public houses. 
Yet, as our correspondent says, it is his 
position on the matter of the Athanasian 
Creed which most interests the English 
Church just now. The late Professor 
Hort, in a letter just published, said: 


The Archbishop’s 
Visit 
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“There is some real faith in the Incarnation 
left in various quarters, but in England the 
Trinity seems to have become the merest 
dogma. It. has been killed, we fear, by that 
hapless ‘Qaicunque Vult’ and its substitution 
of geometry for life.” 


Canon Scott Holland says of this Atha- 
nasian Creed: 

“We squirm and shudder to hear its subtle 
phrases bandied about heedlessly by roaring 
choirs, while behind can be felt, like a frost, 
the grim and frigid recusancy of a crowd 
which is fatally misinterpreting and misjudg- 
ing every other word.” 


But the Archbishop will hear nothing of 
the “ Quicunque Vult” in this country. 
Here no choir will roar or ripple the 
gracious words that teach that those will 
perish everlastingly who do not hold the 
transcendent mathematics of this falsely 
named Athanasian Creed. The Church 
of all its branches will heartily welcome 
our distinguished visitor. 
5] 


We gave three weeks 
ago the experience in the 
“Subway Tavern” of a 
visitor who does not hesitate to take his 
whisky straight, and who found the 
sandwich and beer excellent and the 
place agreeable Another later visitor, is 
less impressed, but he did find written 
with soap on the mirror behind the bar 
the words “ Temperance is promoted by 
every man paying for his own drink,” 
and he was told that treating was not al- 
lowed. Here, however, his favorable ob- 
servation ended. He says: 


There is a sign, “This Way to the Water 
Wagon,” over the barroom side of the door 
that leads from the barroom into the soda 
water room in the front. That shows every 
man standing at the bar that water drinking 
is ridiculed by the men running the Subway 
Tavern. The thing that impressed me most 
was the untidiness of the place. Your repre- 
sentative found it “cleanly and attractive.” In 
the barroom two lean cats were foraging for 
dinner among the pieces of bread and sausage, 
cigar stumps, burnt matches, etc., on the floor. 

In the soda water room there is no special 
provision whatever for women, and the dis- 
penser of soda did not even have on a white 
jacket and apron. I called for coca cola, but 
could not get it, and failed also to get'a cherry 
phosphate, but did get a not by any means ice 
cold glass of root beer. By the quite cheap- 
looking, not very clean and unattractive soda 
water fountain was displayed a card sign, with 


Bishop Potter’s 
Saloon 
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this invitation to drink beer: “Good Beer and 
Good Soda Water Are Both Harmless if Taken 
Moderately.” 

I sat down at a table where the man on the 
other side was a nicely dressed person, drawn 
thither like myself by his curiosity. He 
had before him a full glass of beer, and as I 
took my seat, he said: “What do you think 
of this business?” “That,” said I, “is just 
the question I was about to ask you.” “ Well,” 
said he, “I can answer that very easily; it is a 

—— humbug. I have been a patron of 
saloons all my life. I used to drink more than 
was good for me, but now I drink only three 
or four glasses of beer a day. If you know 
Bishop Potter please tell him that the Church 
can’t run a saloon that men that want a saloon 
will patronize. This place is a proof of it. 
Tell him that this will soon be nothing but a 
‘bug house.’ I don’t go much to churches, 
anyway. but I’ve no use for them at all when 
they begin to run saloons.” 

The literature disp!ayed on the table in the 
barroom consisted of two old magazines; no 
newspapers of any kind. Indeed, I could find 
nothing like an attractive Poor Man’s Club in 
this saloon as I saw it. 


The test of it will appear when the nov- 
elty wears off. Other earnest Church 
people will safely wait and observe be- 
fore rushing into further experiments 


in Church saloons. We observe that 
the Episcopal papers are silent or dis- 
approve. The New York Churchman 
says nothing, and the Philadelphia 
Churchman calls it “a mortification and 


an offense.” 
Js 


It was with fear and 
trembling that Con- 
gress made the experi- 
ment of generous and fearless suffrage 
for the native Hawaiians, and the first 
and second legislatures justified the 
fear, for nothing-worse has existed in 
the history of American legislation. 
Professor Moses. of the University of 
California, lately a member of the 
Philippine Commission, declares that 
general suffrage thus given to a peo- 
ple without experience was a foolish 
and dismal experiment. We admit it 
was dismal, but not that the experi- 
ment was unwise. Even babes should 
learn to walk and boys to swim. Those 
Hawaiians have had their experience, 
and have learned their blunder. Now 
they are turning down the scoundrels, 
native and carpet baggers, whom they 
first elected, and are supporting an 


The Hawaiians 
for Hawaii 
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administration that has not a single 
native in its official family, and which 
represents the very best elements in 
the population. The Hawaiians can 
learn, as well as other people, and we 
would rather that they be taught by 
experience how to rule wisely. We 
hope that Professor Moses will make 
another visit to Hawaii, and that he 
will have patience with the errors of 
an inexperienced people, and not lose 
faith in self-government. 


ad 


It is a curious report that comes to 
us that after all the Sultan has hood- 
winked Mr. Leishman, our American 
Minister at Constantinople, and that now 
the American fleet has left Smyrna there 
will be new delay in granting the rights 
of the American institutions in Turkey. 
It must be very humiliating to Mr. Leish- 
man if such is the case, and will disturb 
Mr. Hay’s equanimity. But Mr. Leish- 
man has not proved himself the most 
astute of diplomats. Perhaps a more 
capable man may be sent to attend to the 
business. We recall that it was only 
when he had been relegated to innocuous 
inactivity that Miss Stone was rescued. 


&* 


We are pleased to hear of an apart- 
ment house just built in upper New 
York, the owner of which plans it for 
families with children, much after the 
style of that suggested by Mrs. Gilman 
in her valuable article in this issue. 
There is a big playroom on the top 
floor, and a large backyard with 
swings, etc.; and the owner offers to 
give a month’s rent free on the birth 
of any child in the house, and two 
months for twins. May the tribe in- 


crease! 
& 


Judge Mullins, of the State District 
Court of Colorado, has declared on the 
bench that he will sentence no man to 
death, no matter what the law or what 
the crime for which the man is convicted. 
That is Colorado lawlessness. Judge 
Mullins is under no compulsion to hold 
office, but if he accepts office it is his busi- 
ness to execute the law as it exists. It 
is no excuse to say that he does not be- 
lieve it right to kill a murderer, for he is 
not compelled to sit on the bench and ad- 
minister the law, 





Insurance 


The Adjustment of Fire Losses 


Tue New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has for more than a quarter of 
a century been concerned with efforts 
made to devise some satisfactory method 
of combined adjustments in New York 
City, where both the needs and the op- 
portunity for a radical and drastic re- 
form have long been evident. The ab- 
surdity and unnecessary expense of em- 
ploying a large number of men to do the 
work of adjustment, which could be done 
better and far more economically by one 
or two, is apparent even to the layman. 
Looking toward the creation of some 
satisfactory method of the economical 
and equitable adjustment of fire losses, a 
standing committee on losses and adjust- 
ments was appointed by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This com- 
mittee began operations on May Sth, 
1902, and has accomplished much in a 
variety of ways. Their second annual 
report recently issued makes interesting 
reading. Among the items considered 
during thé period which has elapsed since 
the work began have been the disposition 
of salvage stocks, the rights of the com- 
panies as affected by certain kinds of 
action on the part of the building and fire 
departments of the city, the joint action 
of the board and the civil authorities in 
the matter of preventing and punishing 
arson, the presentation of fraudulent loss 
claims, and the protection of policyhold- 
ers and the insurance companies from 
public adjusters with known bad records. 
In many cases steps have been taken 
which promise considerable improvement 
in general underwriting conditions. The 
current report shows a large increase in 
the volume of business handled by the 
committee, and there is a growing inter- 
est in the “ New York System ” of han- 
dling loss adjustments, the result of 
which has been so successful that its in- 
troduction is now being considered in 
Boston, Philadelphia and other large 
cities, 

This system, which has had its in- 
ception under the inspiration of John 


M. Whiton, the president of the board, 
is in brief the reference of all fire losses 
to a standing committee working under 
the control of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, with such rules and 
regulations as the board might approve. 
All the adjusters employed by members 
of this central body are first approved 
by the committee as to ability, integrity 
and business experience. They are of- 
ficially styled “ Adjusters of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters.” It 
has been found in actual practice that 
by the new system the possibility of turn- 
ing in “ padded ” claims has been greatly 
diminished and the temptation toward 
incendiarism for financial profit has but 
exceedingly slight encouragement. 

The present system is giving increas- 
ing satisfaction, not only to companies, 
but to the insured, who, while receiving 
the full amount of their claims, are 
brought into direct contact with the 
companies, without the intervention of 
that fruitful source of trouble and mis- 
understanding—an unnecessary middle 
man. A much nedeed reform in the 
adjustment of fire losses is generally re- 
garded as now fully established, and it 
is a step in the right direction. Ade- 
quate rates are necessary, but they can- 
not be ascertained and are insufficient 
unless accompanied with a wholesome 
economy—too often neglected 


st 


Tuomas Braptey, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected President of the 
Security Trust & Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Bradley is at the head of 
the Great Western Meat Market of 
Philadelphia, and was a personal friend 
of the late President, ex-Governor Pat- 
tison. He will make his headquarters 
at the home office of the company, St. 
James Building, this city. The other 
officers of the company are: George B. 
Luper, Vice-President and General 
Manager; Savery Bradley, Second 
Vice-President ; Moore Sanborn, Third 
Vice-President and Manager of Agen- 
cies. 
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Steel Pool Prices Falling 


At last the pools or combinations 
maintained for some years past in the 
leading branches of the iron and steel in- 
dustry have been undermined and are 
going to pieces. So far as they could be 
controlled by nearly two-thirds of the out- 
put, they were dominated by the great 
Steel Corporation; but control can no 
longer be exerted by such a majority in- 
terest. Following the recent and mem- 
orable conversion contract by which the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company -(which makes 
wire products) obtained from the Repub- 
lic Company 110,000 tons of billets, its 
raw material, on terms virtually mak- 
ing the price $19, instead of the pool’s 
$23, the Corporation has largely reduced 
its prices of wire products, and it is ad- 
mitted that all the pools except the rail 
combination have practically been dis- 
solved. This was inevitable, because the 
pools’ prices have been much too high— 
except to foreign buyers. It will be seen 
that the reductions have been forced by 
comparatively small independent con- 
cerns, which do not enjoy those “ eco- 
omies of production ”’ which some have 
assigned exclusively to the great Trusts. 
It may be that as a result of this quarrel 
American consumers will be able to buy 
the products of American iron and steel 
factories as reasonably as the same prod- 
ucts are sold to foreigners; but the level 
of the export prices has not yet been 
reached. 

ed 


Governor Odell’s Claim 


THE complaint in Governor Odell’s 
suit for the recovery of $126,000 lost by 
reason of his investment in the bonds of 
the United States Shipbuilding Company 
makes numerous charges of fraud 
against the defendants. Indeed, the al- 
legations of fraud in passages of this 
complaint which have been published are 
even more numerous and of a more se- 
rious character than those which ap- 
peared in the official report of the Re- 
ceiver, ex-Senator James Smith, Jr. 
They include assertions that the under- 
writing of prominent institutions was 
fraudulent and that the promoters knew 
it to be so; that the prospectus, which is 
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considered in detail, abounded in fraud- 
ulent statements; and that the defend- 
ants fraudulently assured the Governor 
that $6,000,000 in cash was to be paid to 
the owners of the several concerns for 
their properties, knowing that by agree- 
ment “ at least $2,346,000 of this sum was 
to be retained by or repaid to the defend- 
ants as their secret and fraudulent prof- 
it.” It is stated by the press that the 
claim of Mrs. Wood, like that of Mr. 
Kavanagh, has been paid by some one, 
and will not engage the attention of the 
courts; but a similar payment of the 
Governor’s claim does not appear to be 
expected by persons acquainted with the 
case. It is now asserted by the press that 
some documentary evidence upon which 
the Governor relied, relating to the un- 
derwriting and the sums to be paid for 
the shipyards, is no longer available. On 
the other hand, there is denial that the 
documentary evidence in question ever 


existed. 
s& 


BRADSTREET’S reports for the first 
six months of the present year show a 
decrease of less than 1 per cent. in rail- 
way gross earnings, but a loss of 10% 
per cent. in net. o ’ 


....Exports of steel rails in the last 
fiscal year were 160,894 tons, against 
only 22,896 in 1903; the increase in ex- 
ports of steel billets was from 2,127 to 
176,961 tons. 


....-Walter E. Frew, Vice-President 
of the Corn Exchange Bank, has been 
elected a Director of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, of which E. C. Con- 
verse is President and J. F. Thomp- 
son and T. W. Lamont are Vice-Presi- 
dents. 


....The Standard Oil Company’s div- 
idend of 5 per cent., payable September 
15th, is equal to that which was declared 
last year at the corresponding time, and 
makes 29 per cent. for the year thus far. 
For the entire year of 1903 the dividends 
were 44 per cent.; in 1902, thev were 45 
per cent. 


_...-Dividends and 
nounced: 


Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (East. Oklahoma 
Div.), Coupon No. 3, payable September rst. 


coupons an- 
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tric bells. FINEST NIN 
bathing, horseback riding, and driving. 


Waters.”” Open only to patrons of the Hotel. 


Bedford Springs Hotel and Baths 


OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 

SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER 

LARGEST RESORT HOTEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
MENTS THE PAST SEASON. 


New and magnificent bathhouse, new office and lobby, ball room. dinta 
buffet, rooms en suite wit apaee bath; new kitchen building. ns 
HOLE GOLF COURSE IN THE STATE. 


CAPACITY 500 


$100,000 SPENT IN IMPROVE. 


toom, billiard room, 
electric planis. Elec- 
Golf, tennis, bowling, 


“Magnesia, Sulphur, Chalybeate and Sweet (pure) Spring 
For rates and other information address 


H. E. BEMIS, Manager, BEDFORD, PA 











$600,000.00 for improvements 


Chalfonte is always open 





CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of Insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are Issued bear- 
Ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 4 d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’. 





In 5-Lb. Lots 28c. a Pound 
SPECIAL OF FER din'chons 


We are selling the 


best NEW. CROP Soc. Teas 
IN THE U.8. 
Oolong, ah Breakfast, aE. ye Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, Young Hysen, Ceylon, 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng, Breakfast 26 and 80¢ a [b. 


wet 25c. Coffeco 


ee: Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a Ib. 
@ ALL CQFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
Full Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid, 
For full particulars address C. W. B., care 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. 0. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 





ll! Te a cts 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 


i The Christian 


Who is worthy and well qualified and will 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and 
Advocate. 
J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 


Editor. 











welcome guest in your home, invite the 
queen of Christian family newspapers. 











It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers It not only contains 
a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is unsur- 
assed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
elous Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that pertains 
to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church at 
large. and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its Editorials, upon 
important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired for 
their strength a vigor and clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1904 to new subscribers for 1905. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 


EATON & MAIN Ss, 150 FIFTH AVENUE. ee 





NEW YORK: 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


years class A 1 serves } 4 mene | yo goortves._ ¥ 4 * Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
experience ; late first Assis cian in e- ’ 
wn, N. ¥.,State Hospital; visit before deciding. Where every hour brings its several joys.” 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 
“In the Heart of Orange County”’ 


“é 
INTERPINES” Gosten, nN. y. 
A beautiful quiet place to rest and recuperate. Large mansion; 
all modern improvements; ample grounds, well shaded; near sta- 
sg © -_ churches, Send for terms and booklet. Drs. Ff. W. & 
. W. SRWARD. 


WORLO'S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Tbe St. Louis Young Men’s Christian Association is pre- 
pared to furnish the best accommodations at reasonable 
rates in splendid private homes, hotels and boarding houses. 
No — for the service Correspondence invited. 
soe P. SHEPARD, Sec’y, 412 Central Y. M.C. A. Bidg., 

. Louis. 
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“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 

















This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
‘ooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from 35:50 per Bay up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful 
sonable Charges, Courteous. hicendanne ed Cen Fae 
ceptional Excelience are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








this summer. 

It contains a valaable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent f: upen receipt of a two- 
by George H. Daniels, Generai Passen- 

= Ageu e trai aud Hudson River 
ilroad, Grand Central Station, New } ork. 
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Ashland. 
Marquette 


and points in the Lake Superior Iron 
and Copper Region are best reached 
by the admirable train service of The 
North-Western Line from Chicago. 
Fast through trains to these cities 
and to St. Paul, Minneapolis and all 
points west and northwest are with- 
out a peer for perfection of equipment 
and convenience of schedules. The 


DULUTH - SUPERIOR LIMITED 


Electric lighted daily train from Chi- 
cago, with through Pullman sleeping 
cars, reclining chair cars, buffet 
smoking and library cars and dining 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 


IN EFFECT DAILY FROM ALL POINTS 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 

Tickets, rates, schedules and full 
information on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NW352 


























~ 
A Tired woman with nervous | | 


indigestion and a brain “too weary 

to think” was told by another 

who had been through the same experience 
that the whole trouble was lack of true 
rebuilding food. 

She began on GRAPE-NUTS and in 10 
days the Phosphates and nourishing ele- 
ments in the famous food had restored her 
to strength completely, so that the nervous 
trouble disappeared entirely and the brain 
“ could think” as hard and successfully as 
required. 

“ There’s a reason” for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 
Barnes & Dunklee, - Proprietors 











Vacation Resorts 


Along the North Shore of Long Island 
Sound, at the charming inland locations of 
Connecticut, and among the Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, reached by the finest 
through and suburban train service running 
out of New York. Send 2-cent stamp to New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 


4 
| 161 BROADWAY. , 
| aA 688 BROADWAY. | 
23SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


Room No. 3, Grand Central Station, New 
York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board, and 
passenger fares. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Byccmpiote duplicator, 


cap size, w it eposit on ten 


What Is Daus- Tip-Top? 
TO PRO that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
( Dead jyp Fyfe the best — an -F, device for maki 
Dep how 
(10) ar = criak. e 
discount of Pity or $5 net 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# # ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER $232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


DIVIDEND ~ 


TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Coupon No. 8. due Reppember i. 1904, from The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railwa Vompany ea! ng OKLAHOMA DIVI- 
SION FIRST MURTGA FOUR R CENT. BONDS will be 
ry on and after September |, ole oo presentation at the 
office of the Company, No.5 Nassau Street, New York City 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, August 15, 1904. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CiarExce W. Bowen, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Se ond-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $*.56 a yéar extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as we as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, shoul 1 send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon. 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


FINANCIAL 








1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 20th VE, 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


; $2,000;000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secre¢ary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUY VFSANT isa Vice 
Pres't, GILBE ER RT KS THORNE, Vice-Pres't, JOUN C McKEON: 
Vice-Pres’t NC. VAN GLEAF, V MDWARD J: 
BALDWIN Gachter WILLIAM O JONES, Ass’t "oashier, FRED- 
Ass't Cashier, WILLTAM A. MAIN, Ass’t 


ERICK OU, FOXCROFT 
Cashier, MAURICE H. TeWER, ‘Ass’t Cashier. 
The National Park Bank of New York 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
en and Surplus, $10,000,000 
egent Fish, Geo 





33 YEARS 2% REARS 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


pro cents & JONES, 


John Boks Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Hom cv itstabiiahed 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Assets, Jan. 1st; 1904, + $33,590,9099.39 
Liabilities, « « . + . 30,043,508.01 
Surplus, *« - -= - = «& 2,647,401.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holde~. 
New York Office, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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Provident Savings Life, ' 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants, 











*'Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President 


Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 











J, 


Formerty, A Policy of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as a 
reproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 
life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances. There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ComM- 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 


_ 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE -1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Capita! Stock all cash.........<sses aiiaaieibaaiall 











-18650— THE ——1904 


United States Life Insurance 60 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, ‘M. D. ~ President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Serie. . 70 ee Leather 
CLARENCE H.KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H.PORTER, - - -_ Pres’t Chem. Nat, Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° e e e $8,600,000 
Insurance in force over e - $45,000,000 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st, 1904. 

a ag + = $23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) -  $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS’ - 





Post Office Square, - 





Assets, Jan. 1, 190 « 
Liabilities, = . - 


$35, 784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
My pollay nas endorsed theceoe the, oat 
policy has reed the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
and values for any age sent on application to 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 





Re- et + 
Tesneurance Reserve ‘fe bes i 
2 oa. 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904.........000. encenwd $6.463, 828.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. RB. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 























BINDERS °2°!4 thirteen copies of Tax Lxvx- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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U 
Will deliver the first Boni (40 
ies coupons attached thereto) at FF A ee IA Op. 
ee the end of the first year on pay- Pee : 
THE MuTUAL LIFE G17 ment of the second premium, and 9%] THe Muruat Lire 07 é 
one Bond each year thereafter on = a 
the payment of succeeding pre- sth : 
mium, the twentieth Bond being 2 a 
delivered twenty years from date [came em : 
THE MUTUALLIFE THe MuTUAL Lire 5 


Each Bond bears interest, payable semi- 
annually in gold coin, in accordance with = 
Sorty coupons thereto attached. ee e 


INSURANCE COMPANY SWz , of contract. ; INSURANCE COMPANY SV 


” 

If the insured die while the fiugm hie ag d 

contract is in force, the Company 7% Tue MuTUAL LiFe Oy . 
5m will thereupon deliver all of said - Ae 

= 20 Bonds not already delivered. : : ; 

Suppose you buy 20 $1,000 - 

Bonds, you receive a Bond each 


THE MuTUALLIFE TE i 
INSURANCE COMPANY Ob & 


a EAD Pt Lana ie 


THE MUTUALLIFE 0 , 


Laan year and are insured for 20 years. Rear A Ls r 
The total guarantees on these Bonds are: / 

1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. ee Se ce 

2. Principal of 20 Bonds, $20,000 00 Fee eee a 


THE MuTuALLire 972 


INSURANCE COMPANY U 


8. Interest on 20 Bonds 14,000.00 ; Ther a pon 
Total Cash Guaranteed, $84,000.00 fa INSURANCE COMPAR Ol 


ea e ad ; 


ties = & 
THE MuTuat Lire 017 THE MUTUAL LIFE 0)7: i a7 017 
INSURANCE COMPANY SI? INSURANCE COMPANY SI fhe Mutuat lire SW THe Mutual Lire di 


a 
- 


czy 


AY 
+.@ 
we 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY InpPT, No, 2 


THe Mutua Lire Insurance Co. or New York, Richard A. McCurdy, Prest. 
New York City. GenTLeMen :—I should. be glad te receive information regarding cost of 


4 
r™ 


the Mutual Yearly Bond Centract. 


My occupation is 


ic #22: 





